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“As the principal of a business house, or his 


" partners now dictate the important business com- 
munications ... they . . . maintain perfect pri- 
vacy in their communications. The phonograph 
letters may be dictated at home or in the office of 
a friend, the presence of a stenographer not being 
required. The dictation may be as rapid as the 
thoughts can be formed, or the lips utter them.” 
Excerpt from article in North American 
Review by Thomas A. Edison on his tnven- 
tion of the phonograph, August 12, 1877. 


The Man Who Didn't Need A Monument... 


The times we live in might well be called the ‘““Age of Edison.” For no one 


ever influenced an age so much. 


The man who trapped sound and turned darkness into daylight left 
hundreds of inventions that have bettered Humanity. But more important, 


he opened a door through which future inventors and scientists could walk. 
Now—one hundred years after Edison’s birth, new achievements through 
Electronics ... new achievements utilizing the electrical force he harnessed 


—are daily creating “‘/iving monuments’ to his genius. 


EDISON 
Electionic- 
VOICEWRITER 


INCORPORATED, WEST ORANGE, N. J. 


DIVISION, THOMAS A. EDISON, 


PRODUCT OF EDIPHONE 
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LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEME 


ASSOCIATION 


New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals, 
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Increases or Dividend Additions for the Business as a® 
































Whole. 
(000 Omitted) 
Ratios 
1946 
over 
Month 1944 1945 1946 1945 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
i. ceaweues $1,100,485 $1,055,230 $1,350,915 28% 
a wesetave 1,038,637 1,065,292 1,516,833 42 
Se 1,152,332 1,292,337 1,826,315 41 
p ne ; ; : i - ressades 1,083,649 1,228,452 1,971,219 60 
ERHAPS you'll find here a selling idea you've nt : vudeues 1,163,371 1,267,474 ~—:1,956,796 54 
been looking for * In 1940, about 4% million June ........ 1,215,401 1,216,264 1,863,485 53 
oo = ‘se (ys or  <steckes 1,039,268 1,127,506 1,952,159 73 
families had incomes of $3,000 or over, but . ceusiews 1,090,399 1,035,767 _—-1,796,758 73 
in 1946 the figure had jumped to 10 million ~~ tteeeees tia EOF otae ye 
ar eaten ; m 7 i -: aieeme mayne ,22l, ,/96, 
families in that bracket »* According to 1944 ein 1,127,777. —-1,179,294 Ss 1,648,423 40 
figures (latest available), it costs the average Dec. ........ 1,227,128 1,449,014 1,962,873 35 di: 
$2,500-income family a total of $7,/61 to) | yea 0... $13,318,849 $14,139,729 $21,342,800 51% exerci: 
raise a youngster to the age of 18 * [here are to the 
38 million families now in the United States; TOTAL ORDINARY SALES tive fi 
vr - . 7 > : stl; r Ke iy ser 
estimates make this 44 million by 1960 EN joe $635,474 $740,046 $1,025,488 30% ermo 
notice, when a suddenly on your ready vas Feb. a ata 082,296 736,437 1 121,343 52 stress 
has run low, how you carefully count over what Mar. ........ 2,1 1,356,821 6 may h 
pepo Semester spice Anat : BO ansansnn 676,653 -843,681«1,473,519 75 tnd: 
money you have and plan its spending to cover” | May ........ 717,341 870,387 1,451,910 67 ' 
your most urgent needs? Sometimes it might _ ve eeeees 771,832 821,029 1,340,743 63 or dor 
pay to figure out how little selling time we have aad mean 701 708 hint 1372736 3. ry 
in a day, or a week, and plan likewise * 1946 Sept. Leet 636,518 684,006 1,125,829 63 of the 
ae ate _ _ a P- 7 adaldscce , 251 1,250,62 aware 
farmers are enjoying about three times ~~ i 726/452 864’507 -1'143.164 22 aaa 
pre-war net income ww Women questioned ina Pee 740,329 941,103 1,196,725 27 nth 
; , ae ( iaateaiataiadieiacimaia month 
recent IV oman 5 Home Companion survey were Wi $8,462,984 $9,750,015 $15,092,307 55% the m: 
practically unanimous that married men should Cis 
rth fe ee and th Pip that men TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES - aa 
shouid consuit their wives when setting up a : “ie 
ee | er ere 52,899 234,662 275,647 17 Kepor 
life insurance program * Out of his 10,000 Feb. RT "233 "Dot 507074 9 ‘na 
waabinn dum > ee ery  alaneasite 294,488 302,754 ~—355,091 
g days, the average man selects about 4 | Aafe s-r+-++- 266,572 280,857 359,324 28 other 
or 5 on which to sign his name to life insurance May eeageenae 290,543 284,780 359,369 26 simila 
, : con = : 7 : Pe. adtwvees 270,719 258,971 338,999 —_ 
applications. W hen he dies, the importance of — 348°444 ate 33361 38 day, v 
these 4 or 5 decisions is forcefully revealed in Aug copes 261,628 224 762 323,504 - tance 
, tow , "7 OF yell niiesinnn i 6seecess 249,120 222,083 346,116 aves. 
the fact that 87% ot what the average man lanai 280'556 268°599 347°220 39 Ap i 
leaves consists of life insurance. ara 274,134 250,253 343,113 37 - 
Me -<scintesa 233,110 263,151 290,439 10 As a 
% — oes — lished 
: | ne $3,203,547 $3,084,774 $3,970,357 209% pros 
Ne W En an GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW theret 
CONTRACTS pages 
requir 
ee $212,112 $80,522 $49,780 -38% 
: BE ebalnidita 75,007 70,211 88,416 26 The 
a Bo 104,346 117,419 113,803 -3 undou 
i Saicginpme 140,424 = 103,914. 138376 = 33 ea 
a wecuceue 155,487 112,307 145,517 30 — 
ERS 172,850 136,264 183,743 35 differe 
OD. deine 94.778 109833 284896 159 that f 
Dt Shessece 127,066 71,016 200,518 182 abl 
phen 81,388 95,179 238,591 151 able tc 
| Eee 107,980 88,981 198,701 123 in the 
A teae cas 127,191 64,534 162,146 ~— 151 Depth 
a 253,089 244,700 475,709 O4 , 
— cover?! 
Gia sccicnns $1,652,318 $1,294,940 $2,280,196 76%] On th 
— are pr 
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. Editors, to their readers, like preachers to their flocks, 

51% exercise the right to speak freely. We have been true 
to the breed and have taken advantage of this preroga- 
tive from time to time over the years. Editorials, like 

30 sermons, tend to criticize situations or individuals and 

a” stress the desirability of improvement. This custom 

26 may have originated because humans are imperfect and 

J. the things they do, don’t do, make or don’t make, say 

63 or don’t say, etc., leave ample room for long or short, 

72 mild or vitriolic comment. Editors may not be guilty 

A: of the things they criticize but most of them are well 

45 aware that the opportunities for shortcomings are 

a houndless and generally they have their quota. This 
month we would like to explain a few points concerning 

55% the make-up of this magazine. 

Originally the primary purpose of this magazine was 

to supplement the Life Reports in order to keep such 

17% Reports current. This purpose is still adhered to and 

19 important company changes take precedence over any 

a other material. As the life business has expanded, 

26 similar efforts have been made in the Lire News. To- 

day, with rare exceptions, everything of major impor- 

44 tance that occurs in the business will be found in its 

56 pages. In the overall picture we also keep in mind that 

= it is a reference work as well as a current news medium. 

10 As a result, practically all important articles are pub- 

— lished in their entirety not only for news value but as 

an a source of reference in years to come. This magazine, 
therefore, serves a triple purpose and items making its 
pages have as a rule qualified under one or more of the 
requirements. 

38% pa a cn a he 

26 The way we look at the life insurance business 1s 

-3 undoubtedly somewhat different than the average indi- 

= vidual in the business views it. Probably the foremost 

35 differences are scope and depth. By scope we mean 

- that from our various sources of information we are 

5] able to form quite definite opinions of what is going on 

23 in the business and how relatively important it is. 

a Depth refers to data available from carefully kept files 

— covering nearly the last half century of the business. 

76% On the other hand, most of the people in the business 

= are primarily concerned with their own particular jobs. 

N. Y. 
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In short, their bread and butter comes from being very 
familiar with a small segment—ours from viewing and 
interpreting the business in its entirety. 


Public relations, publicity, meeting the press, etc., 


| are relatively new functions for many companies. In 


viewing and analyzing the material that comes across 
our desk it is not difficult in most cases to judge ac- 


<8 curately just how new the function is to the company 


by the nature of the material and its preparation. Per- 
haps the most common mistake of the newcomer is lack 
of understanding as to the distinction between publicity 
and news. A very rough explanation of the former 
would mean getting the name of your company in print 
by any and every means. Typical examples of publicity 
are handouts from governmental agencies, releases by 
Hollywood press agents, etc. A second illustration and 
more to the point is the “puff sheet.’”’ Among trade 
journals representing industries will be found as a rule 
one or more “‘puff sheets.” The purpose of these publi- 
cations is to glorify and eulogize individuals and com- 
panies. The superlatives used characterize them beyond 
doubt and the effect is ludicrous. 


From our point of view, there are many angles on 
news. Perhaps the first yardstick we use is reader in- 
terest. Since ours is a national publication, we endeavor 
to limit our coverage to material that is of interest on 
a similar scale. This automatically eliminates many 
items that would qualify as local news. There is also 
repetition to be considered. For example, many com- 
panies held conventions last year but we could not re- 
view all of them. The Manhattan Life’s gathering was 
newsworthy on two counts: It was the only one held 
outside continental North America and, secondly, all 
attending flew to and from the meeting. We are also 
faced with the problem of how far down coverage can 
be given. Doings of state and city associations of life 
underwriters are important locally but seldom from the 
national viewpoint. There are, however, exceptions, as 
was the Seattle Experiment of some years ago. 


Perhaps the best advice to companies entering the 
public relations field is: (1) Give all facts and leave 
superlatives out—if an item warrants commendation, 
any editor can insert it; (2) be specific; (3) check 
publications to which news releases are sent. If they 
are appropriate, generally they will be published. Once 
ina while, however, exigencies of make-up and shortage 
of space precludes publication; (4) if you are not sure, 
write the editor; (5) most important, include the un- 
favorable as well as the favorable. There are few se- 
crets in the business and you'll get better coverage by 
“playing ball.” Due to a quirk in human nature the 
unfavorable generally has more reader interest than the 
favorable. Editors are conscious of this and most of 


them cater to this interest. 




















The MARK cf Crane and 


The marking of paper with the name or symbol of 
the maker is an ancient custom. It is done by mak- 
ing an impression—from a brass device on a roll— 
while the paper is still wet. It is known as water- 
marking. Watermarks are barely noticeable except 
when the paper is held against the light. 

Crane's Fine Papers are so marked and have been 
these 146 years. It is a mark of pride in their mak- 


ing. It is the mark of assurance that you are getting 


CRANE’S FINE PAPERS . mane 








wnat it meamr te you 


papers made solely from cotton and linen fibres, the 
choicest, most enduring materials from which paper 
can be made. It is the mark that suggests your dis- 
criminating taste in the selection and purchase of 
papers for personal, social and business uses. 


We suggest 
you look for the watermark of Crane. It is your 
guide to quality and craftsmanship in paper. 


IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS + SINCE 1801 
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CATASTROPHES 


[TH the memory of the Atlan- 

ta hotel fire and the New York 
City tenement disaster still fresh 
in the minds of newspaper readers, 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Lite 
Insurance Company report that cat- 
astrophes—accidents which take at 
least five lives—were less frequent 
and claimed fewer lives in 1946 than 
in, 1945, 

Records compiled by the life in- 
surance company show that up to 
the closing week of the year the 
total figure is approximately 1,300 
deaths, which is about 400 less than 
for 1945 and the lowest since 1941. 

“The decline in the past year,” 
the statisticians note, “has been due 
largely to a reduction in the number 
of victims in service flying crashes.” 








The report of the statisticians 
shows fewer lives lost in tornadoes, 
from catastrophic accidents in water 
transportation and in mines, and in 
major bus accidents, but a rise in 
the death toll from chartered air 
transport wrecks and fires in hotels 
and homes. 

A summary of the catastrophes of 
1946 places the Atlanta hotel fire 
with 119 fatalities—the worst, in 
point of lives lost, in American 
hotel history—and another hotel 
fire in Chicago with 61 fatalities as 
heading the list. Other outstanding 
disasters of the year were the tene- 
ment collapse, with the death toll 
of 38; a railroad collision in Illinois 
which killed 46 persons; tornadoes 
in Texas which caused 33 deaths; 
crashes of a scheduled air liner in 
California and a chartered plane in 
Virginia, each of which claimed 27 
lives; and four military plane 
wrecks in which 25 or more persons 
were killed. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Underwriters 
11-14, Hotel 


National Association Life 
Mid-year meeting, March 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Industrial Insurers’ Conference, May 8-10, 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va. 

Canadian Life Officers Assn., May 13-15, 
Montebello, P. OQ. 

Insurance Accounting and Statistical Assn., 
May 15-17, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Hl. 

Life Office Management Assn., May |9- 
20, French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 

Home Office Life Underwriters Assn., May 
26-28, Hotel Pennsylvania, N. Y. C. 

Medical Section American Life Conven- 
ticn, May 28-30, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 


[, Dictalé ... Flick the switch on 


NAME__ 





ADDRESS___ : a 


your SoundScriber and “talk” your 
correspondence and memos! A wafer- 
thin, flexible disc catches every word, 
every shade of inflection, electron- 
ically. You save time and money! 


2. Koule ... log sheet with transcrib- 


ing instructions slips into Sound- 
Scriber Deskfolio along with dise and 
related correspondence. Seven-inch 
disc holds thirty minutes of dictation, 
is unbreakable. Deskfolio routes and 
handles as easily as a letter. You save 
tume and money! 


3, Tranenbe ... With precision 


and speed because of SoundScriber’s 
radiolike clarity—its ease of opera- 
tion. Convenient foot controls for 
instant start-stop and backspace. 
Unique SoundScriber Soft Speaker 
permits typist complete freedom of 
movement. You save time and money! 


” 
4-Mail ... Your work is done 


quickly, correctly and efficiently due 
to SoundScriber clarity and conven- 
ient ‘control. Recorded discs may be 
filed like letters. Routine memos and 
instructions need not be transcribed. 
You save time and money! 








\ 
new system 


speeds office 
dictation! 








THOUSANDS IN USE — THOUSANDS OF USES 


If you are not one of the thousands of 
users of SoundScriber Electronic Dictat- 
ing Equipment, now is the time to get all 
the facts. The SoundScriber System will 
save you money. Many users say Sound- 








Scriber has paid for itself in a short time 
Let us send you an actual SoundScriber 
dise to examine, to flex, to see how easily 
it handles and files. Get all the facts on 
SoundScriber, mail the coupon now! 


First in Disc Dictation First Electronic Dictating System 
THE f CORPORATION, Dept. BL-2 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 





Trade Mark 


I’m interested. Send me all the facts. 





COMPANY ____ 


CITY ___. SLATE 
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A rugged com- 
pression binder 
that holds every 
sheet tightly and 
securely. 







Ata touch of the finger the 
TRI-LOCK aon flat to do 
a full-page selling job! 
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Simple, recessed control on cover assures 
positive action, Binder expands from 2” to 
3¥," capacity. 

Another finger touch unlocks the binder | 
for quick and easy sheet chang¢s 


que queen eames qemee aoe eee come cues eee ames eee ee ee ee cee ee 


TRI-LOCK 


number and spacing of posts... in- The Remington Rand line includes 





For the first time, one catalog cover 


combines the security of “compression,” cluding standard 3-ring spacing, with new self - expanding, flat - opening 


the convenience of wide-open, flat reference stiff or flexible cover material. styles, and ring and prong binders 
spread, and handy push-button control! In compression the TRI-LOCK is built for long, hard use, sensibly 

What's more the TRI-LOCK binder can be compact, ideal for carrying. As a one- __ priced, to meet every utility company 
“tailor-made” to insurance company require- hand reference binder it opens flat and need. Ask our nearest Branch office 
ments, in any practical sheet size, capacity, stays flat without holding! for details—or write us. 


e 
315 FOURTH AVENUE 
SYSTEMS DIVISION Kemagion Kand NEW YORK 10, NY 
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GREATER EFFICIENCY! Royal has more 
work-saving, time-saving features than any 
other typewriter. This is a fact which results 
in higher production per machine. Call in 
your Royal representative—and be shown the 
proof—in an actual Royal demonstration! 


) 
6 

GREATER DURABILITY! Royals are the 
sturdiest typewriters engineering science has 
produced. Because of this fact, Royals stand 
up longer, spend more time on the job, less 
time out for repairs. Result: Royals cut steno- 
graphic work losses to a minimum, give you 
the maximum return from your typewriter 
investment. 


THE FAVORITE WITH TYPISTS! A national sur- 
vey made among hundreds of business girls shows 
that Royal is the preferred typewriter—2 to 1 over any 
other typewriter. Your stenographic staff will do more 
and better work on machines they prefer to use. Order 


Royals! 


Weald Nel Fapewriler, 





TAREE AEAOUNS WHY ROYALS 
ARE A BETTER BUY FUR YD 
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COMPANY 


UR annual review of changes in the life insurance 

company field, published in the February or March 
edition each year, is shown here for 1946. A feature 
of the table, introduced several years ago, is the “His- 
tury” reviewing these changes since 1929. 





The high points in activity for receiverships were in 
1932 and 1933, when 12 companies went out of business 
in this manner in each of those years; in 1931, 27 
companies passed from the scene through merger or 
reinsurance ; 38 new companies were organized in 1929, 
and on three occasions, 1929, 1935 and 1946, 6 com- 
panies changed titles. In referring to the results in 
1946, when no receiverships occurred, 5 companies 
were merged or reinsured and 13 new companies were 
organized with 6 changing titles, there appears to be 
a slight resumption of activity in several categories. 


History of Changes Since 1929 
(Number of Companies Involved) 


Mergers 

Receiver- & Rein- New Change 

ships (a) surances Companies 7 in Title 
Year No. & No. & No. % No. % 
1929 $3 = 4.17 19 9.50 38 21.47 ' 6 10.34 
1930 3 4.17 19 =9.50 20 =11.30 5 8.62 
1931 6 8.33 27 =13.50 10 = 5.65 5 8.62 
1932 12. 16.67 19 9.50 3 1.70 2 3.45 
1933 12 16.67 13. «6.50 7 3.96 * — 
1934 9 12.50 4 2.00 4 2.26 3 5.17 
1935 5 6.94 11 5.50 10 = -§..65 6 10.34 
1936 § 11.11 13 6.50 16 9.04 4 6.90 
1937 3 4.17 14 7.00 6 3.39 2 3.45 
1938 5 =: 6.94 14 = 7.00 4 2.26 3 5.17 
1939 2 2.78 8 4.00 5 2.82 l 1.73 
1940 3 4.17 / 3.50 6 3.39 | 1.73 
194] * saat 7 3.50 7 3.96 4 6.90 
1942 ] 1.38 Ss 4.00 5 2.82 3 5.17 
1943 * 3 1.50 6 3.39 2 3.45 
1944 * l 50 6 3.39 3 5.17 
1945 * 8 4.00 11 6.21 2 3.45 
1946 * 5 2.50 13 7.34 6 10.34 
Totals 72 100.00 200 100.00 177 100.00 58 100.00 


* None. 

* Includes only companies actually licensed; many companies never 
complete organization. 

t One of these was a voluntary liquidation—no loss involved. 

(a) ““Receiverships” are also included under “Mergers and Reinsur- 
in the same year or shortly thereafter; life insurance companies 
liquidated—-they are generally reinsured in some other 


ances” 
are seldom 
company. 


New Companies 


American Bankers Credit Life Insurance Corpora- 
tion, 100 South Fairfax Street, Alexandria, Virginia: 
Incorporated as a stock company under the laws of the 
state of Virginia on February 14, 1946, and was licensed 
on March 12, 1946. It began business on March 14, 
1946, with an authorized capital of $300,000, the sub- 
scribed $100,000 and the paid-in in cash $160,000. The 
par value of the shares is $100 and they were sold at 
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$160, thus producing a cash surplus of $50,000 and a 
reserve for expenses of $10,000. There were no pro- 
motional or other expenses. The corporation deals ex- 
clusively with banks and writes the insurance on the 
lives of borrowers in the form of non-renewable, non- 
participating term insurance with single premium. 





College Life Insurance Company of America, 215 
Peoples Bank Building, Indianapolis, Indiana: Incor- 
porated as a stock legal reserve life insurance company 
under the laws of Indiana on July 1, 1946. It was li- 
censed on July 25, 1946 and began business on the same 
date with an authorized capital of $200,000 paid in cash. 
The par value of the shares is $200, and they were sold 
at $330, thus producing a surplus of $130,000 as there 
were no organization or other expenses. At the present 
time the company is writing Ordinary insurance on the 
participating plan, C.S.O. 2% (Commissioners Valua- 
tion Method) basis, and is licensed in Indiana only. 


Combined American Insurance Company, Gulf States 
3uilding, Dallas 1, Texas: Announced entrance into 
the life field December, 1946. The company was incor- 
porated as a stock company under the Texas laws and 
was licensed on February 10, 1944, to write accident, 
health and hospitalization insurance. Its original capital 
was $25,000, which was increased to $125,000 on June 
15, 1946. Life insurance is being written on two plans, 
the Combined Protector policy and the Combined Fam- 
ily Protector policy ( amily Group), both of which are 
non-participating, based on the 1941 C.S.O. Table of 
Mortality at 2’%2% interest. In due course the company 
expects to offer a full line of Ordinary policies. Cur- 
rently it is licensed in Texas only. 


Dixie Insurance Company, 9% Court Square, New- 
man, Georgia: Incorporated as a stock legal reserve life 
insurance company under the laws of Georgia on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1946. It was licensed and began business on 
November 15, 1946 with an authorized and paid-in 
capital of $200,000. The par value of the shares is $10 
and they were sold at $15, thus producing a cash sur- 
plus of $100,000, as there were no promotional or or- 
ganization expenses involved. The company is writing 
non-participating Ordinary and Industrial insurance on 
the Modified Preliminary Term (Illinois Standard) 
basis with interest at 312%. It is licensed in Georgia 
only. 

Family Life Insurance Company, 66 East South 
Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois: Interests associated 
with the Inter-Insurance Exchange of the Chicago 
Motor Club have formed this stock company, incor- 
porated under the laws of Illinois and licensed April 
25, 1946. It began business on the same day with a 
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paid-in capital of $200,000 and surplus of $100,000, 
the par value of the shares being $10 each. The new 
company is writing accident and health, life and hos- 
pitalization insurance. 

Fidelity National Insurance Company, 322 Patter- 
son Building, Denver 2, Colorado: Incorporated as a 
stock legal reserve life insurance company under the 
laws of Colorado on March 14, 1945, and was licensed 
on March 15, 1946. It began business on April 1, 1946 
with an authorized capital of $250,000, the subscribed 
capital being $101,000. The par value of the shares 
is $5 and they were sold at $10 per share, thus produc- 
ing a net surplus of $30,000, and expenses (limited to 
20% in the stock application blank) were met in the 
amount of $16,000. The company is writing Ordinary 
and Accident and Health insurance on the non-partici- 
pating and participating plans. 

Great Eastern Mutual Life Insurance Company, 221 
Boston Building, Denver 2, Colorado: Incorporated as 
a stock legal reserve life insurance company under the 
laws of the state of Colorado on October 14, 1945, was 
licensed and began business August 14, 1946. The au- 
thorized capital is $250,000 and the subscribed is 
$100,000. The par value of the share is $1 and they 
were sold at $2, resulting in a surplus of $100,000 as 
there were no promotional or other expenses. Cur- 
rently the company is writing all forms of life, accident 
and health, specializing in Family Group insurance, 
and is licensed in Colorado only. Life policies are writ- 
ten on C.S.O. (Commissioners Valuation Method) 
basis, with interest at 214%. 


Guaranty Union Life Insurance Company, 107 North 
San Vicente Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California: Or- 
ganized as a stipulated premium company on August 
23, 1932. In 1940 this company along with eleven others 
was taken over by the Insurance Commissioner of Cali- 
fornia on the ground that all the companies involved 
were operated as proprietary and not as mutual organ- 
izations. The Insurance Commissioner of California 
operated the companies as Conservator until March 30, 
1946, at which time the company was converted to a 
mutual legal reserve company and the Insurance Com- 
missioner as Conservator withdrew. The (Guaranty 
Union now represents the consolidation of the original 
twelve stipulated premium companies. The company is 
writing ordinary, accident and health insurance on the 
participating plan, in California only, and the reserve 
basis used for new business is modified preliminary 
term (Illinois Standard) with interest at 3%. 


Independence Mutual Life Insurance Company, 507 
East Trade Street, Charlotte, North Carolina: Incor- 
porated as a mutual legal reserve life insurance company 
under the laws of the state of North Carolina on 
August 30, 1946. It was licensed and began business on 
November 1, 1946 with a paid-in surplus of $75,000. 
There were no organization or other expenses. This 
new company is an outgrowth of burial associations 
formerly operated by McEwen and Sturdivant inter- 
ests, and, unlike most new companies, it began busi- 
ness with approximately $250,000 of insurance on the 
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books. This insurance was written conditionally pend- 
ing licensing of the company. The company is writing 
participating Ordinary and Industrial insurance, based 
on Commissioners Standard Ordinary Mortality Table 
with interest at 24%4%. It is licensed in North Carolina 
only. 

Nebraska National Life Insurance Company, 825 
Terminal Building, Lincoln, Nebraska: Incorporated as 
a stock legal reserve company under the laws of the 
state of Nebraska on March 18, 1946, licensed and be- 
gan business on the same date. It began business with 
an authorized capital of $100,000, the par value of the 
shares being $10. The shares were sold at $12.50, thus 
producing a surplus of $25,000, as there were no or- 
ganization expenses. At the present time the company 
is writing only one policy, a participating 19 Payment 
Life, without disability or double indemnity benefits. 
The American, Experience Table of Mortality is used 
with the Modified Preliminary Term (Illinois Stand- 
ard) basis, interest at 3%. Currently the company is 
licensed in Nebraska only. 

Pioneer American Insurance Company, Southern 
Standard Building, Houston 1, Texas: Capital stock 
legal reserve company organized for the purpose of 
reinsuring all business of Pioneer American Life In- 
surance Company, Houston, Texas, effective May 1, 
1946. 

Professional and Business Men’s Life Insurance 
Company, 511 Midland Savings Building, Denver, 
Colorado: Incorporated June 6, 1946, and_ licensed 
October 17, 1946 as a stock life insurance company, 
with a paid-in capital of $100,000 and a paid-in surplus 
of $25,000. 

Security Life and Accident Insurance Company, 856 
Government Street, Mobile, Alabama: Incorporated as 
a stock company under the laws of Alabama, April 18, 
1946, licensed and began business April 20, 1946. The 
authorized capital is $25,000 and this amount has been 
paid in cash. The par value of shares is $12.50, and 
they were sold at $20 per share, thus producing a 
surplus of $15,000. There were no organizational or 
other expenses. The company is currently writing life, 
health and accident insurance and is licensed in Ala- 
bama only. 


Change in Title 


Agricultural Life Insurance Company of America, 
Detroit, Michigan: Reorganized October 8, 1945, and 
title changed February 26, 1946 to General Life In- 
surance Company of America. 

Guardian International Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: Name changed to Guardian Underwrit- 
ers Insurance Company, February 1946. At that time 
the Guardian Life Insurance Company of Texas as- 
sumed the title of Guardian International Life Insur- 
ance Company (see below). 

Guardian Life Insurance Company of Texas, Dallas, 
Texas: Name changed to Guardian International Life 
Insurance Company, February 1946, the former title 
of the Guardian Underwriters Insurance Company. In 

(Continued on page 78) 
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by STEPHEN M. FOSTER, Economic Advisor 


New York Life Insurance Company 


Lik year 1946 was ushered in 

under economic auspices that 

were far from favorable. For 
one thing we were in the process of 
losing the Government’s vast war 
expenditures as the motivating force 
behind production, employment and 
consumption; for another, the sin- 
gleness of purpose that we enjoyed 
during the war had been replaced by 
industrial and economic strife; for 
a third, there was evidence that price 
and wage controls were breaking 
down and giving way to uncertainty 
and confusion in the price and wage 
structure. Despite these untavor- 
able circumstances; despite, also, 
dire predictions, late in 1945, of de- 
clining business activity, diminish- 
ing profits and rapidly increasing 
unemployment, the year 1946 has 
witnessed the highest level of eco- 
nomic activity in our peacetime his- 
tory. 

To understand what this state- 
ment signifies as to the strength and 
vigor of our economy, one should 
consider in some detail the three ma- 
jor difficulties, already suggested in 
the preceding paragraph, that beset 
us during 1946, as we proceeded on 
our economic way. 


War Expenditures Cut 


Perhaps the outstanding economic 
development since the end of hostili- 
ties was the fact that, late in 1945 
and early in 1946, the Government 
cut deeply into its war expenditures. 
‘or months prior to Japan’s capitu- 
lation, September 2, 1945, the Gov- 
ernment’s expenditures had been 
running at a rate of over $100 bil- 
lion per year, mostly, of course, for 
the prosecution of the war. By 
March 1946, six months later, the 
Government had reduced its annual 
rate of expenditures by more than 
$50 billion, and this enabled it, for 
the first quarter of 1946, to show a 
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slight excess of income over dis- 
bursements. This 1s one of the rare 
instances in which the Government's 
expenditures have been balanced by 
receipts since 1930. 

However desirable it is for the 
Government to reduce its expendi- 
tures, the fact is that a cut of such 
magnitude, within so short a period 
of time, must be expected to cause 
serious dislocations and obstructions 
in the flow of incomes and goods. A 
single customer who, during the lat- 
ter part of the war, had been buying 
and consuming nearly half of the 
country’s total production of goods 
and services suddenly, for most ex- 
cellent and urgent reasons, reduced 
his purchases by more than 50%. 
Granted that this reduction in ex- 
penditures, this stopping of deficit 
financing, gave encouragement as to 
the long term outlook for business 
and financial stability, nevertheless it 
was hard at the time not to think 
that it would tend to bring about 
severe declines in business activity, 
wages, employment and profits. One 
well known commentator who re- 
flects informed Washington thought 
expressed the opinion, just after 
Japan’s defeat, that unemployment 
was likely to reach eight million by 
late winter, and national income, 
then at the annual rate of $165 bil- 
lion, would decline to $115 billion 
by the spring of 1946. 


Offsetting Developments 


What actually happened was that, 
as the Government stopped spend- 
ing, several important offsets came 
into the economic picture: First, 
both corporations and _ individuals 
began to utilize a greater volume of 
the country’s total output of goods 
and services for the construction of 
residences and plants and equip- 
ment. Second, corporations began to 
replenish and build up the business 


inventories which had been seriously 
depleted during the war. Third, the 
public’s spending on all kinds of 
merchandise was rapidly stepped up 
and seemed ready and able to take 
any amount of merchandise as soon 
as it became available. 


No Depression Psychology 


In spite of these three offsetting 
developments, a decline in overall 
business activity did, of course, oc- 
cur during the latter part of 1945 
and the first two months of 1946. 
However, this decline was not of the 
expected magnitude and it was pri- 
marily in the production and dis- 
tribution of munitions and other im- 
plements of war. It did not involve 
substantial unemployment as _ had 
been feared, and, most important 
perhaps, it did not create a depres- 
sion psychology with its dampening 
effect upon individual and business 
spending. 

A second problem which gave rise 
to serious misgivings early in 1946 
was the prospect of industrial and 
economic strife. One commentator, 
in December a year ago, described 
the situation by saying that an im- 
passe between management and la- 
bor had developed which was in 
danger of shutting down a large 
portion of the nation’s great indus- 
trial plant. 

The actual results of this strife 
are only too well known. More man 
days were lost through strikes in 
1946 than in any other year for 
which such statistics have been re- 
corded. These strikes intensified the 
scarcities that already existed and 
they increased the costs of produc- 
tion both by causing higher wage 
rates and by slowing down and mak- 
ing less efficient the whole produc- 
tive process. In those ways they 
contributed to the upward pressure 
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on the cost of living. On the whole, 
industrial disputes constituted a 
most serious obstacle to the rapid 
reconversion of the economy to a 
high level of peacetime production. 

This second difficulty which beset 
business during 1946 contributed to 
a third; namely, the chaos in, and 
eventual breakdown of price con- 
trols. So much has been written on 
this subject that it 1s unnecessary to 
discuss it at length here. To indi- 
cate the obstacles with which busi- 
ness was faced, it will suffice to re- 
call two circumstances which at- 
tended the final part of the price 


control episode : First, the discourag- 
ing position in which many manu- 
facturers found themselves © all 
through the early part of 1946 when, 
with selling prices Governmentally 
controlled, similar controls were not 
maintained over labor and other 
production costs ; second, the violent 
and confusing changes in commodity 
prices which began when O.P.A. 
lapsed on June 30, 1946, and which 
continued until after President 
Truman abolished practically all 
price controls on October 14th. The 
country was well along in the fourth 
quarter of the year before some de- 
gree of tranquility was restored, at 
least temporarily, to the commodity 
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markets. This occurred after whole- 
sale commodity prices had risen 
more than 30% and the cost of liy- 
ing had risen something like 17% 
in 1946 alone. 


Production 


In spite of these several very 
serious difficulties, industrial pro- 
duction, according to the Federal 
Reserve Board’s Index, showed 
most extraordinary resilience and 
vitality. It declined sharply in Feb- 
ruary and again in April and May, 
apparently in response to nationwide 
strikes in key industries, steel and 
coal—industries without which the 
business life of the country could 
not continue. But each time, after 
the nationwide strike had been set- 
tled, industrial production went for- 
ward to attain new peacetime rec- 
ords. The Federal Reserve Board’s 
Index, which is an index of physical 
production based on 1935-1939 as 
100 or normal, stood at 152 for 
February; it is estimated to have 
risen to 182 for October, and it 
probably stood around that figure 
for the first part of November. 
hat indicates that overall industrial 
production of this country, up to the 
time of the November coal strike, 
had been running at a level some- 
where around 80% above the aver- 
age for the years 1935 to 1939, in- 
clusive. And already, with the 
ending of this latest nationwide 
stoppage, industrial production is 
again rapidly recovering from its 
17 day set-back. 

This discussion suggests a rather 
encouraging conclusion : The 
strength and vigor of our economy 
are such that business has been able, 
during 1946, to overcome great ob- 
stacles to attain new peacetime levels 
of production. This conclusion 
speaks well for the future, and it is 
worth bearing in mind particularly 
at the present time. For now, just 
as a year ago, there are several signs 
of economic difficulties ahead. 


Future 


First, the 20% drop of the stock 
market from June to September is 
thought by many observers to be the 
forerunner of declining business ac- 
tivity and declining profits. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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REVIEW of 1946 


by CLARENCE C. KLOCKSIN 


Legislative Counsel, The Northwestern Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


HE road back to peace has 

many obstructions and the tran- 

sition from a controlled system 
to a free economy made moderate 
progress in the first full post-war 
year, 

During the process of reconver- 
sion the business of life insurance 
achieved the most notable gains in 
its century of service to the Amer- 
ican people. In number of policy- 
holders and beneficiaries, in total 
policy reserves and in life insurance 
protection, the figures of the year 
stand unparalleled. The magnitude 
of new life insurance sales was over- 
whelming. 


Highlights 


Life insurance, however, was not 
free of problems, some carry-overs 
and a few new ones. Low interest 
rates continued to plague the busi- 
ness; new investment outlets were 
sought ; taxation was a principal is- 
sue; diligent efforts were made by 
an All-industry Committee in co- 
operation with the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners to 
strengthen state supervision in line 
with the intent of U. S. Public Law 
15; and the necessity remained for 
a small group of states to adopt the 
Standard Nonforfeiture and Valua- 
tion Act, known as the Guertin Bill, 
before its mandatory deadline, Jan- 
uary 1, 1948. These and a number 
of other developments highlighted 
the year. 


Record New Volume 


Every day of the past year was 
virtually a field day for the life 
underwriters as sales of policies 
zoomed skyward everywhere. The 
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total volume for the year approxi- 
mated $23,500,000,000, a record for 
all time and about $8,000,000,000 
over the 1945 production. It was 
$6,500,000,000 above the old rec- 
ord established in 1929. It is fitting 
and timely to extend sincere con- 
gratulations to the agency forces of 
the country for this outstanding and 
unprecedented performance. 


Other Major Results 


Gaining at a rapid rate, life in- 
surance in force in all companies 
soared to over $174,000,000,000, a 
net increase of about $18,000,000,000 
for the year. Contributing indirectly 
to the net increase was the prevailing 
low termination rate. Total assets 
of all companies climbed to $48,000,- 
000,000, a gain of over $3,500,000,- 
000. Both insurance and asset ac- 
counts established all-time highs. 
Enrolled new policyholders num- 
bered one and three-fourths millions, 
making the total somewhat over 
seventy-three million policyholders. 
Disbursements to beneficiaries and 
policyholders through death claims, 
matured endowments, cash surren- 


ders and other contract obligations 
set another record at $2,800,000,000. 


Security Through Savings 


Nothing contributes more to the 
social and economic security of the 
people than their habitual thrift. At 
no period in American history has 
the rise in individual savings been so 
rapid as in the past decade. The ac- 
cumulation of war bonds, life insur- 
ance reserves, bank savings accounts, 
and savings and loan association 
shares reached nearly $150,000,000,- 
000 at the year-end. This is a “nest 





egg” that will go far to counteract 
any adverse period that may be 
ahead. In addition to such liquid 
savings, are the many billions in- 
vested in homes, farms and other 
tangible and intangible property. 

No problem of the life insurance 
business has belabored it more in 
recent times than the dual task of 
investing the huge funds on hand 
in sound securities and obtaining 
thereon a fair and reasonable in- 
terest return. 

When the war started, interest 
rates were abnormally low. ‘The 
heavy war financing created an enor- 
mous expansion in the supply of 
money and credits. The abundance 
of dollars, together with the Govern- 
ment policy of paying as low a rate 
as the conditions warranted, caused 
interest rates to sag further. 


Government Spending 


Since the war’s end, there has 
been a drastic curtailment of Gov- 
ernment spending. At the samé time 
the Treasury has used part of its 
unusually large cash balances to 
effect some reduction of the public 
debt. A balanced Federal budget 
may soon be realized. These factors, 
coupled with a high level of business 
and building activity requiring capi- 
tal of huge proportions, are expected 
to stem the downward trend of in- 
terest rates. 

The outlook for an improved rate 
of return is not very encouraging. 
The supply of money is still greater 
than the demand. Moreover, the 
Treasury has not viewed favorably 
the suggestions of institutional in- 
vestors that there be occasional 
offerings of long-term securities and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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refunding of a reasonable portion 
of its unduly large short-term obli- 
gations. The Treasury has pointed 
out that the issuance of long-term 
securities would involve higher in- 
terest rates, thereby increasing the 
cost of carrying the public debt, and 
possibly depreciating the market val- 
ues of its outstanding obligations, 
which it felt might stimulate rather 
than retard inflation. 


Policy Reserve Basis 


Steadily decreased interest earn- 
ings of the past decade have gradu- 
ally brought company actuaries to 
the conclusion that the interest as- 
sumptions on policy reserves and 
for long-term commitments on de- 
ferred settlement options should be 
at lower levels. For the past few 


years, 3'4% reserve companies have 
been reducing their interest basis 
on new issues by varying degrees to 
214%, while some of the 3% mutuals 
have adopted a similar course. One 
of the larger companies (North- 
western Mutual) has announced a 
change to the C.S.O. 2% Table effec- 
tive January 1, 1947. 

With adoption of the C.S.O. Mor- 
tality Table by the companies gen- 
erally January 1, 1948, adjustments 
in the interest basis will be effected 
in accordance with safe assumptions 
for the future. 


Standard Nonforfeiture and 
Valuation Laws 


The provisions of the Standard 
Nonforfeiture and Valuation Laws, 
known as the Guertin Bills, will be- 
come mandatory on January 1, 1948. 
Twenty-six states have already en- 
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acted these standard provisions, 
while the statutes of nine additional 
jurisdictions permit of their opera- 
tion by Insurance Department ac- 
ceptance, 

Thirteen states have thus far 
failed to adopt the Guertin legisla- 
tion. The bill requires approval in 
New York, Arizona, Idaho, Kansas, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming, 
The District of Columbia must look 
to Congress for approval of the bill. 
The prospects for favorable action 
by the legislatures and Congress this 
winter are encouraging. 


U. S. Public Law 15 


United States Public Law 15, ap- 
proved in March, 1945, granted the 
insurance business a moratorium 
until January 1, 1948, from the 
Sherman and Clayton Anti-trust 
Acts, the Robinson-Patman Act and 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
Shortly after Congress established 
the moratorium referred to, a com- 
mittee representative of the entire 
insurance industry, known as the 
All-industry Committee, was ap- 
pointed to prepare for submission to 
state legislatures drafts of bills de- 
signed to exempt insurance from the 
operation of the aforesaid Federal 
acts. 


All-industry Committee 


The All-industry Committee's ef- 
forts were exerted in co-operation 
with the Committee on Federal Law 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. These com- 
mittees worked diligently for more 
than a year preparing and drafting 
legislative bills, and at the meeting 
ot the Insurance Commissioners in 
Portland, Oregon, last June model 
bills for rating in the fire and marine 
and in the casualty and surety in- 
surance fields were submitted and 
adopted. 

There has been some opposition 
to the rating bills from individual 
insurers and agents’ and _ brokers’ 
groups. The All-industry Committee 
at a number of meetings considered 
all phases of opposition and sugges- 
tions for amendments. A plan to 


(Continued on page 68} 
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Field Notes 


Northwestern Mutual agents are justly enthusiastic over Field 
Notes—the monthly field magazine of their Company. Now in 
its 46th year, Field Notes was founded by former Vice President 
and Actuary Percy H. Evans—then Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies. It brings to the field force informative and inspirational 
articles from successful Northwestern agents, as well as items from 
the Home Office and other sources. The field force assists in mak- 
ing each issue interesting, timely, helpful and practical. We are 
proud of its record of cover-to-cover readership. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1857 
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W. could say that 1946 is the best year the FraNKLIN 


Lire has ever known; that its growth has been the greatest in its 63 


year history. We could say that the past year showed the greatest 
recorded increase in earnings of our representatives. But we said all 


those things last year, and the year before—and the year before that! 


Records during 1946 were so remarkable that we feel somewhat like 
the Hollywood producer who found such words as Stupendous, Superb 


and Colossal too tame. 


New paid ordinary business produced by the splendid Frank Lin 
agency organization during the year 1946 exceeded $110,000,000.00. 
This, we believe, will easily place us among the top companies in 


America in actual dollar volume. 


While industry-wide records for the year are not yet available we do 
know that the insurance industry as a whole showed a 60% increase 
in the new ordinary business during the first ten months of 1946. 
During the same period the FraNkLin showed a 110% increase— 


nearly twice as much! 


Biggest? (too weak) Best? (inadequate) Greatest? (anemic) Pshaw! 


We've just run out of words to express it! 








Lhe Friendly 


TE TRAN IN TK LID ILE COMPANY 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


INSURANCE 


Over $440,000.000.00 Insurance in Force. 
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Y ANAGEMENT 


FALLING interest rate and, 

more recently, increased ex- 

penses have brought about a 
sharp decline in our margins, 1n spite 
of a continuous rise in the cost of 
life insurance to policyholders over 
the past 15 Fortunately, 
prices of most competing goods and 
services have risen even more over 
the same period. But most of us 
foresee, or think we foresee, signs 
of other prices breaking, while we 
are not able to foresee for ourselves 
relief from the major elements which 
have been and still are pressing our 
costs upward. 

In the 
been suggested we review our agency 
operations—a suggestion which 
arises from an uneasy suspicion that 


years. 


search for relief, it has 


there has been considerable waste in 
agency operations. But because 
agency operations account for from 
one-third to a half, or more, of total 
management expenses is no reason to 
assume—in my opinion—that agency 
activity is inefficient. Probably we 
have inefficiencies in all our depart- 
ments which we should be doing 
something about. The real problem 
is to examine our suspicions or as- 
sumptions that agency activity con- 
tains inefficiencies, and reduce them 
to some crystal-clear facts or figures 
which tell us whether or not our 
agency departments are contribut- 
ing as much as they might to our 
earnings. That is no easy task. 

[f you approach this subject from 
the standpoint of whether the agency 
the country have per- 
formed well as a whole in the past, 


forces. of 


without reference to questions of 
cost or waste, you agency men are 
going to give your critics a pretty 
good run for their money. You can 
point to a record of success or 
achievement which no one can lightly 
dismiss. That record can be summed 
up in the fact that agency men have 
done a tremendous missionary job. 
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You have won from a_ shrewd 
American public an almost universal 
acceptance of the principles and 
practice of life insurance. And in 
accomplishing that goal you have 
made the American people the best 
insured on earth, even though you 
have placed only a thin veneer of 
protection over them. 

These achievements cover a multi- 
tude of sins. Indeed, if we agree 
as we must—that the missionary job 








was a first and essential job to be 
done for our business, then perhaps 
we must also agree it could only 
have been achieved at the cost of 
neglecting some other obvious things. 

The essence of a missionary or 
pioneering sales job is that the prod- 
uct be pushed into every far corner 
of the market so that everyone 
knows about it and accepts it. It 1s 
only incidentally concerned with 
penetrating the market in any depth. 
As it makes progress, it by its very 
force and zeal new limitless 
fields opening before it. Its market 
is assumed to be an always expand- 
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MANAGE 


by O. J. ARNOLD, President 
Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company 


ing one in which there are millions 
of new converts to be made. Each 
agent is assumed to have a limitless 
number of potential new prospects— 
if he only has the energy to find 
them. Management assumes that 
there are unlimited numbers of new 
buyers and that therefore the more 
agencies and agents, the merrier. 
The essence of the missionary job is 
to skim off the cream with one or 
two thousands of 20 pay or endow- 
ment and move on to the thousands 
of other sales awaiting. And in the 
very elements of excitement, of mis- 
sionary zeal, of the competitive race 
for sales, and of the contest tech- 
nique, this missionary policy suc- 
ceeds—as perhaps no other policy 
could or would succeed—so long as 
there 1s an expanding number of 
buyers to absorb it. 


Reviewing Business 


Make no mistake, moreover, top 
management is likely to condone this 
policy in a period of rapidly expand- 
ing sales, because in spite of its in- 
herent shortcomings, its ability to 
pile up units of renewing business— 
from which profits come—is truly 
remarkable. 

But it takes no prophet to foretell 
that a missionary sales policy feeds 
upon itself—and the more successful 
it is, the more it will outmode itself. 
For if it is successful and if growth 
in sales excels growth in the popula- 
tion and in the country’s saving 
power, then the law of diminishing 
returns must inevitably set in. And 
if, as was the case 1n the 1930's, the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Management—Continued 


whole economy suddenly and for a 
long period of time actually con- 
tracts to’a point tar below the ex- 
pansion rate of a decade or more 
hefore—then a missionary policy, if 
blindly pursued, not only wll not 
pay out in producing profits, but its 
evils which have been overshadowed 
In an expanding era will be multi- 
plied and exaggerated many times 
over in a contracting era. 


Diminishing Returns 


Now I believe we had plenty of 
evidence a number of years ago— 
if we had but read the evidence— 
that this law of diminishing returns 
had set in even prior to 1930 and 
was simply accentuated during the 
depression. rom 1880 to 1930 our 
population doubled and our national 
income multiplied about 10 times. 
But the number of life insurance 
policies in force multiplied 131 times, 
the amount in force multiplied 64 
times, and annual new sales multi- 


plied 60 times. Meanwhile, life in- 
surance premiums as a per cent of 
national income had been slowly 
rising throughout the twenties to- 
ward 5% of national 
roughly one-half of all savings 

which it reached at the end of the 
twenties. From 1915 on, moreover, 
terminations from lapses only, 1n 
proportion to new issues, had been 
constantly rising. From 1915. to 
1919 lapses of all companies report- 
ing to the N. Y. State Department 
were 13.9% of new issues. In the 
next five years they were 19.6% of 
new issues. 


income—or 


In the next five years 
they were 23.1% of new issues. And 
then in 1930 to 1934, they simply 
took a new spurt to 36.4% of new 
The table of lapsation en- 
tered by the Research Bureau in 
testimony before the TNEC showed 
that the median lapse rate of the 
some 50 companies reporting was 
25% in 1929, 30% in 1934, and 28% 
in 1938. 

In spite of this increased lapse, 
other Bureau studies of the middle 
thirties showed us to what extent 


issues. 








Westward moving pioneers 
sought security, American style, 
by banding together in wagon 
trains for protection. Today 
policyholders find the same 
security against the unknown 
future through life insurance. 

But what of the underwriter? 


Since 1943 in Security Mutual 
the full-time man finds his own 
security, American style, in a 
direct contract that pioneers 
with a non-contributory retire- 
ment plan at 65, plus liberal 
service commissions until he 
reaches that age. 


ecurity Mutual 
~ urity Mutua 


INCORPORATED 1886 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, President 


LIFE... ACCIDENT. . 


. HEALTH... GROUP 
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we were still adhering to predomi- 
nantly missionary sales policies. Al- 
though we had some 65 million 
policyholders, new sales still were 
running as high as 65% to persons 
who had no previous insurance, and 
turnover of agents and lack of clien- 
tele building were so rife that less 
than 10% of new sales were being 
made to old policyholders of the 
same company. Certain studies also 
showed that 


missionary pressure 


continued in a depression was push-: 


ing our agents into marginal sales, 
New young buyers in their twenties, 
whose lapse is always high, consti- 
tuted 45% of the total adult sales, 
while they were but 30% of the 
adult population insurable 
ages. According to studies by the 
American Service Bureau, buyers 
with incomes of less than $1,500 a 


within 


year were the dominant buyers in 
the ordinary market, upwards of 
40% by number of sales being made 
in that income group. And this was 
at a time when a government study 
of consumer incomes was telling us 
that families with incomes of less 
than $1,750 a vear operated on the 
whole on a deficit budget. 

But this engaging in hindsight is 
not particularly pleasant and [ shall 
not burden you with more evidence, 
though there is plenty of it. The 
difficulties of the agent and of the 
general agent in finding prospects 
under a missionary policy were tak- 
ing their toll both in the turnover 
of business indicated by lapse and in 
the low earnings and high turnover 
of general agents and agents. And 
this was apparent even before the 
sudden drop in sales in the 1930's 
brought these difficulties of our field 
forces so violently to our attention. 
To paraphrase Charles Evans 
Hughes, our success had brought us 
to the end of a period, and it inevit- 
ably demanded the beginning of a 
new period in which success must 
be re-won. 


Changed Policies 


But who should mark the point 
at which changed conditions call for 
changed policies and demand that 
they be put into effect? The agency 
man? I think not. Agency men are 
a pretty human bunch, deeply con- 
cerned with the welfare of their men, 
and with our public relations. And 
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I think if the decision had been up 
to them, they would have thrown 
the purely missionary type of sales 
operation out of the window about 
the time they were restless enough 
to form the Research Bureau—be- 
cause of such things as low earnings 
of a large segment of the agency 
force, high turnover, and the obvious 
bad public relations engendered by 
missionary pressure and too high 
lapse. I think the plain fact is agency 
men adhered to policies which con- 
doned those evils only because top 
management had failed in its re- 
sponsibility to its agency men. Top 
management had not interpreted for 
them the cost of lapse, of low earn- 
ings of agents or of high turnover, 
or told them where or why adjust- 
ments needed to be made. Top man- 
agement had not even questioned 
whether a purely missionary sales 
policy was growing too costly to 
condone. So far as the agency man- 
ager was concerned, he did his best 
to alleviate the evils of this sales 
policy. He attempted to teach his 
salesmen client building techniques, 
income settlements and programming 
and the application of life insurance 
to newly revealed needs such as 
husiness and tax coverages, and he 
was effective in that effort with a 
constantly increasing segment of the 
agency torce. The wonder is that 
he could be effective at all, when he 
was limited by a framework of gen- 
eral sales policy which was loaded 
heavily toward missionary work and 
not towards development of markets 
in depth. 


Some Weaknesses 


Now we at Northwestern Na- 
tional, as most of you are aware, 
have in the past been about as ag- 
gressive missionaries as the next 
fellow. But we too had harbored 
suspicions that we had some waste 
and some bad practices along with 
our missionary zeal. And since our 
situation was perhaps quite typical 
of the situation of a majority of com- 
panies, especially the younger and 
smaller companies, I am going to call 
upon our own experience to show 
how one company set about to man- 
age itself out of some of the difficul- 
ties and weaknesses of a purely 
missionary sales effort. I emphasize 
the word “some” because we are 
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TABLE “A” (Ordinary Business Only) 

The table below shows the progress of NWNL’s paid volume, its total field agency 
expenses other than commissions and including all branch office expenses, and its 
unit cost of these expenses per thousand of new _ business. Note that volume held 
well in the period from 1932 through 1936, offsetting a rise in overhead expense and 
keeping unit cost in line. 

In the second period beginning in 1937, the second column under the respective 
headings shows volume faltering as against the average from 1932 to 1936, while 
controllable agency expense rose sharply, resulting in a steady increase in unit cost. 

In the third column under the respective headings, the war period is covered with 
its substantial rise in volume, but nctce that controllable agency expense has in- 
creased only slightly, while unit cost has reached an all-time low for the entire period. 
Unit Cost 
Per M of 


Pro Rata Paid Controllable 

















Year New Business Agency Expense * New Business 
1932 (First Col. 1932—- 100)... 100 100 100 
Sra rer pe) mreen temees 118 124 105 

MD, 2... dpene Gi dega eee tema 138 + i 85 fF 

Se oc eticd wud ees week eebad ee 148 106 72 

l 936 Pee ee et eee ee ee eee ee 15% : Ligk mest 70 

Period *32~'35 133 100 112 100 84 100 

I pi hak 6 Ui ated Lehane 135 102 121 169 90 107 
BETES ene et perry cay y- 135 102 126 113 93 110 

AE RET ACES LSS Mr fe Mt 123 93 ¢t 130 116 ¢ 106 126 ¢ 
BD ew lid ia iia ook dais 122 92 134 120 110 131 
eae re 172 92 126 113 104 123 
Period "37-41 197 96 100 -127_:«*2114_ 100 10—s*d2i19_—«2100 
ge oprereena dhnnineaoeeeae 129 97 102 119 107 94 93 110 93 
NS ee esl nt Cae eee 132 100 104 9% 8 76 nm ee 
| EPS ae trary Se 143 108 112 99 89 78 69 8&2 69 
RRR Sy ear ae: RE aera 168 127 132 115 103 99 68 81 68 


based on 19 months). 274 177 184 = 142) 127 111 60 72 €0 
161 122 127 114 102 . 90 = 


1946 (Est. 
Period "42 46 








* Omitted, in order to give a clear picture of actual overhead from sales operations, is the 
cost of periodic all-company convent’ons—-19*2, 1933, 1936 and 1938—but their inclusion would 
not alter the over-all indices for the three periods shown. 

+ Index based on °32~—'36 av. 

t Index based on ‘37—’41 av. 





vation incentives for our agents, but 
we had become so convinced of the 
potential profits from increased per- 
sistency that over the years we had 
sharply increased the agent’s bonus 
money for improvement in his per- 
sistency ratio. These had been slow 
but important beginnings in showing 
us what agents could do to better 
persistency when incentives were 
applied to the problem. 

The second weakness was the low 
average earnings of agents resulting 
in hardship for them and in such 
high turnover for the company that 
our agency development or expan- 
sion dollar in effect became an added 
cost of current business, rather than 


far from having solved all our 
agency problems. Some of the 
toughest ones are still ahead of us. 

Very shortly after I became as- 
sociated with NWNL, in the middle 
twenties, we made our first moves 
toward checking lapse, toward 
strengthening our agencies where 
costs were high, and toward seeing 
to it that our agency overhead justi- 
fied itself. By the advent of the de- 
pression, these measures were taking 
hold, and I believe they in no small 
measure accounted for the fact that 
our lapse rate actually went down 
between 1929 and 1934 even though 
our volume had, after a very mod- 
erate dip in 1931 and 1932, come 


back up virtually to pre-depression a sound long-time investment in 
levels. However, as the depression building a permanent sales organi- 


re- zation. And I might add it was the 
human aspect of this problem that 
was the real motivator for us. 
Third, while our relatively good 
volume had held our unit cost well 
in line in the early 30’s, our over- 
head costs—over and above commis- 
sions—had risen somewhat and by 
1937 were showing a marked tend- 
ency to go still higher. This was at 


wore on, we intensified and 
doubled our efforts in three direc- 
tions where critical weaknesses were 
showing in most agency operations 
at that time: 
Lapse—Nature ‘and Causes 

First there was lapse—its nature 
and causes. Based on studies of our 
lapse, begun in the 1920’s, we had, 


like other companies, set up conser- (Continued on the next page) 
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least partly because the desire to 
maintain new sales volume became 
even greater as the depression in life 
insurance sales wore on, not so much 
because the volume was wanted or 
needed for itself, but because new 
sales were necessary to relieve the 
distress of the agent. And so as 
sales coasted down to 1939, the low 
point of the depression for life in- 
surance sales tor ordinary compa- 
nies as a whole, our expense per unit 
of business rose. Moreover, instead 
of our agents being benefited in 
proportion to this increased expense, 
there was a rising proportion of our 
total agency dollars going into over- 
head and a decreasing proportion 
getting into the pockets of agents 
where those dollars were needed and 
rightly should go.* 

So much for the major weak- 
nesses on which we focused our at- 
tention. While much of this work 
was, of necessity, done by others, | 
took personal and active charge and 
pushed it as a prime task of top 
management over several years. Be- 
cause there is nothing particularly 
startling about our findings and 
much of it would not be new to you, 
| will not burden you with details. 
But perhaps you will be interested 
in the way we put those findings to- 
gether to change our agency policy 
from one which was predominantly 
missionary in character to one which 
is aimed at penetrating and holding 
those markets where our missionary 
work had been successfully done. 

To get a first-hand look at our 
lapse, we went back to the issues of 
1924 and traced year by year, and 
agent by agent, the history and per- 
formance of each year’s new busi- 
ness from the time it was placed on 
the books. Since then we have done 
this continuously on all new issues. 
I can commend that type of study 
to anyone, for it is most revealing. 


” 


For a hbird’s-eye statistical picture of the 
' 1 expense problem faced by N¥YNL 
during the 30’s, see Table A on Page 23. 
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The number of renewing units 
out of any given block of new busi- 
ness is influenced to an astounding 
degree by the agent. Moreover, the 
more severe the times in which the 
business was written, the more im- 
portant the agent’s influence. /f the 
agent was interested in writing 
sound business which would not 
lapse off severely in its first year, 
he could write such business even 
under the worst conditions and 
when first year lapse on business of 
less interested agents was running 
very high. For example, out in 
North Dakota where the combined 
effect of depression and drouth had 
run the Research Bureau’s combined 
lapse rate for the state up close to 
40%, certain of our agents still had 
produced year after year substantial 
volumes of business which lapsed no 
more than 10 to 15%. And _ this 
raised the old, old question, of 
course, as to the relative contribution 
to the company of such agents as 
compared with less effective agents. 


Agent's Influence 


The study made clear, also, that 
the agent’s effect on the number of 
profitable renewing units we will get 
out of any given block of new busi- 
ness depends much more on how he 
selected the business before he wrote 
it, than on how he serviced the busi- 
ness after it was on the books. And 
this was further borne out by the 
fact that the difference between good 
and poor agents, while tremendous 
in affecting the first year lapse rate 
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and to a lesser extent the second 
year rate, from that point on rap- 
idly faded out of the picture. In 
short, by the third or fourth renewal 
vear, the remaining business— 
whether originally produced by a 
high lapse agent or a low lapse agent 
—performed about on a par there- 
after, the rate of termination vary- 
ing in any marked degree only as 
economic conditions in the renewal 
vear affected both blocks of busi- 
ness. Any difference in favor of the 
good agent was so negligible that it 
could not possibly be a matter for 
great concern and certainly raised a 
question as to the justification for 
continuing any service fee to the 
agent. (That does not mean I be- 
lieve we should take the money 
away from the agent, but I wonder 
if it could not be paid to him in a 
more effective way. ) 

Let me see if I can illustrate the 
extent to which the agent’s effort in 
selection and in the renewing of 
business in the first two years af- 
fects the ultimate number of profit- 
bearing renewal units derived from 
that business over the ensuing years. 
In 1945, the Research Bureau’s two 
year lapse rate for all the 57 report- 
ing companies was approximately 
11%. In 1938, that rate was 21%. 
This is a difference—from 21% 
down to 11%—of 10 points at the 
end of the second renewal year. 
Now let us set up two hypothetical 
companies, which we will designate 
A and B. Let us say that the agents 
in Company A are producing busi- 
ness with an average 11% lapse over 
two years and the agents in Com- 
pany B are producing business with 
an average 21% lapse rate. Both 
companies are producing $10,000,- 
O00 of business a year. Assuming 
‘ach renewal premium paid on 
$1,000 of this business in any one 
year constitutes a_ profit-bearing 
unit, how will A and B fare in total 
profit-bearing units they will get 
from the business over the years 
ahead ? 

(Concluded next month.) 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 


LITTLE ROCh, ARKANSAS 
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HERE has been frequent use in 

our press of a word formerly but 
rarely heard. We have been advised 
of Cataclysmic events portending in 
a World beset by the economic ills 
of a post-war era. 

These are no idle thoughts to be 
casually ignored. Business, Labor, 
l‘armers, even Governments are in 
a state of flux seemingly beyond 
their individual capacity to control. 
Changes of policy, administration, 
manufacture, price structure, etc., 
badger the producer and cause grave 
concern to the economist. Hence 
there pours forth a_ continuing 
stream of conflicting reports regard- 
ing the future. 

All this must surely have its di- 
rect impact on the Insurance Man. 
He is daily subjected to the variable 
cross-currents of thought in _ the 
form of resistant or negative atti- 
tudes toward his product. Between 
the somewhat aloof attitude of man- 
agement and the drum-beating and 
tub-thumping of agency sales propa- 
ganda he stands as the seller. As 
such he must evaluate his position 
lor proper obtainable results. 


Who and What 


Who is this seller, this ordinary 
You and I? What is his or her in- 
ventory for nineteen forty-seven? 

sroadly his product falls into a 
reasonably favored position. Un- 
limited quantity ; Precedent of com- 
petence by management and circum- 
scription by law for established 
stability; Elimination of laborious 
effort for general public acceptance 
in principle; Nearly non-variable 
dollar fluctuation insofar as ability 
can project it; Basic value of estate 
retention and protection. 

An imposing inventory, lacking 
however. one significant fact of 
merchandising value. It has no mass 
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Optimism 


by RUSS H. GOODWIN 


appeal in its sales power. Individual 
face to face contact is an accepted 
necessity. What useable theme can 
there be set forth for the many 
variable characteristics of salesman- 
ship in a business of such widely 
divergent individuals. 


Optimism 


The obvious and intelligent an- 
swer is a program of well conceived 
optimism. Buyer buoyancy is lifted 
to its highest level by this simple 
conveyance of faith in the future. 


‘iy 





In the January 29, 1945 edition of Best's 
Life Bulletin it was noted that a Russ H. 
Goodwin of the home office agency of the 
Northern Life of Seattle, Washington had 
sold $1,000,000 of life insurance in his first 
year in the business (1944). He repeated in 
1945 and a similar achievement has been 
recorded for 1946. In making this outstand- 
ing record Mr. Goodwin undoubtedly drew 
on previous business experience, primarily 
investments. But he also has been owner and 
operator of mines in Alaska, saw mills and 
lumber business in Washington. When a 
man starts off in this business by qualifying 
for the Million Dollar Round Table and con- 
tinues, he definitely has a story to tell that 
every life agent should find most interesting. 


The seller must draw from _ the 
fundamental principles of historic 
fact, his progressive sales power. 

The great mass of energy ex- 
pended by all people since time im- 
memorial has a common denomina- 
tor in the hope for security. This 
is the impelling urge of all men and 
it readily falls to our product. Re- 
viewable conditions of American 
economy throughout the years jus- 
tify this portrayal of optimistic 
thought. Bombastic assertion re- 
garding trend of events would be 
poorly disposed to win a sale, nor 
would such an attitude be condoned. 
There is, notwithstanding, a position 
in the sale of life insurance so clearly 
defined that its need of inspection 
becomes elementary. Inasmuch as 
the sale embraces the necessity of 
continuing payments over a rela- 
tively long period of years, removal 
of doubt, and fear of continuance 
becomes an issue of prjme impor- 
tance. 


Balanced Optimism 


Here surely is the point of success 
or failure in the presentation of 
facts. Pessimistic attitude on the 
part of the seller would effectively 
bar any possibility of even a solicited 
purchase. Agreeing in concert that 
this splendid condition but infre- 
quently occurs and that relentless 
pursuit of business is in most cases 
imperative, it would appear that 
balanced optimism is one of our 
greatest levers of persuasion. Here 
it forms the psychological lift to 
hold steady the buyer’s concept of 
an ability to perform an extended 
obligation. It will sustain him when 
the effect of emotional appeal or 
statistical analysis has faded, for 
optimism is self-generating and nec- 
essarily a part of every buver com- 
plex, | 
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FoR LITTLE 
GIRLS, TOO! 


SuGAR and Spice and everything nice...” 
Every Dad knows that’s what little 
girls are made of. What he doesn't know 
is this: Will Avs little girl become house- 
wife or career woman? How can he buy her the right kind 


of life insurance today when he can ‘only guess her future? 
Informed Dads don’t guess. They buy Junior Estate. 


Its high cash values make a hope chest dream come true. 
Its high paid-up values make fine housewife insurance. 
Or its 5-for-1 guarantee at age 21 gives lifetime low- 
cost protection for the little girl who grows up to be a 
career woman. Each $1.000 of insurance becomes $5.000. 


No premium increase. No evidence of insurability. 
W hy gucss when you can be sure? 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 
of Ciclifotsui *® V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals—they last as long as you do” 
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PENSION DATA 


URTHER points having a bear- 

ing on the selection of the most 
suitable method of funding the bene- 
fits provided under a pension plan 
are considered in this article, which 
is a continuation of the article in the 
January issue of Best’s Insurance 
The previous article dis- 
cussed the selection of the most 
suitable funding method under plans 


News. 


covering all regular employees, those 
covering many nonsalaried employ- 
covering a_ restricted 
eroup, and plans under which the 
employer desires flexibility with re- 
spect to the making of contributions 
to meet the benefit cost. It 
pointed out that no funding method 
has a monopoly on all of the ad- 
vantages and that the particular con- 
ditions surrounding each case should 
control the selection of the funding 
method or combination of methods 
to be used for the most satisfactory 
results. 


ees, those 


Was 


Coverage for Petitioners Already 
Retired 


If the employer has already re- 
tired a substantial number of em- 
ployees who are being paid pensions 
as a part of the general payroll ex- 
current disbursements 
basis, there is frequently a desire to 
include them under the funded pen- 
sion plan to give them greater finan- 
cial security. In this event, self- 
administration with the use of a 
composite fund invested in securi- 
ties may be preferable, since it fre- 
quently requires less immediate con- 
tributions to include and _ finance 
pensions for employees already re- 
tired than under insured financing, 
because it is not necessary to con- 
tribute the full value of their pen- 
sions into a self-administered fund 
betore their pension payments begin 
under the plan. Consequently, self- 
administration often gives the em- 
ployer more time to finance the plan 


pense on a 
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by MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C.L.U., 


Director Pension Planning Co. 


while providing payment of full 
benefits to all of the retired em- 
ployees. 

lf a large proportion of the em- 
ployees are well advanced in age and 
have served for long periods, so that 
there is an unusually large liability 
for past service pensions, and it is 
desired to promptly retire those who 
have reached the retirement age, but 
the employer is unable to finance the 
full cost of the past service pensions 





Mr. Goldstein, a graduate of Wharton 
School of Finance of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been in the life insurance busi- 
ness for many years and currently is a 
General Agent for Connecticut Mutual in 
N.Y.C. Over 10 years ago he organized the 
Pension Planning Company, a _ consulting 
actuarial organization with a present day 
staff of 35, that operates on a per diem fee 
basis—it does not sell insurance or securi- 
ties. Many businesses and various organiza- 
tions constitute its clientele and plans in 
effect represent all known types of pension 
and profit-sharing agreements. This, and 
subsequent articles, prepared by Mr. Gold- 
stein, a C.L.U. and an outstanding authority 
in this field, are based on research con- 
ducted by the company's directors, each an 
expert in this field. They are: Bernard E. 
Farr, lawyer, financier; Dr. Ernest Holzinger, 
Jonas J. Schreiber, Gabriel Hellman, 
Actuaries, and Russell R. Reagh, Consulting 
Actuary. 


by the time the employees retire and 
meet the current service benefit cost, 
the funding method may be a com- 
posite self-administered fund or, 
perhaps, the deposit-administration 
group annuity method may be used, 
which will generally permit payment 
of full pension benefits to the older 
employees as they retire and give the 
employer more time to fund the past 
service liability than other types of 
insured financing. 


Guaranteed Cost 


If a guaranteed cost is desired, 
and the employer wishes assurance 
against cost increases such as may 
occur if mortality rates should de- 
cline, individual policies are indi- 
cated since the annual premium cost 
is guaranteed for the life of each 
policy, whereas there is no guarantee 
as to annuity costs after the first 
five years under a group annuity 
contract, and the cost of self-ad- 
ministration will vary according to 
actual experience. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the 
over-all cost of individual policies 
may offset the value of the rate 
guarantee. Furthermore, there is 
no guarantee as to the cost of indi- 
vidual policies for new participants, 
nor as to the cost of any policies to 
be issued to provide benefits in re- 
spect of salary increases for the 
original participants. Nor is there 
any guarantee as to whether policies 
will be available in future years with 
the same provisions and options, 
which may lead to differences in the 
treatment accorded to participants 
entering the plan in different years. 

Group annuity financing may be 
considered preferable to  self-ad- 
ministration if the employer wishes 
assurance against the possibility of 
any increase in the cost of benefits 
that have been financed under the 
plan. But if the employer continues 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Pension Data—Continued 


the plan, subsequent rate adjust- 
ments could increase the employer 
costs to reflect the actual experience. 


Lowest Cost 


If the employer wishes to provide 
the benefits of the plan at the lowest 
possible cost, self-administration 
may have some advantage, especially 
if a large number of employees are 
to be included in the plan, although 
in the final analysis it is probable 
that an employer will be better 
served if the question of possible 
differences in cost is given less 
weight in selecting the funding 
method than other considerations of 
more importance in carrying out the 
objectives of the plan. Any sub- 
stantial differences in the stated ini- 
tial cost under various funding 
methods are generally a reflection of 
differences in benefits, the underly- 
ing actuarial assumptions, and the 
timing of the contributions. There 
are usually basic differences in these 
factors as between self-administered 
and insured plans. It is usually 
fruitless to attempt to analyze the 
various factors and determine the 
effect of each. For example, the 
self-administered plan may assume 
3% interest earnings while the pre- 
miums under an insured plan may be 
based on a 2% interest assumption. 


/ 


Higher mortality may be assumed 
under self-administered than under 
insured financing, or the self-ad- 
ministered cost may reflect an ad- 
vance cost discount for severances, 
not taken under typical insured 
plans. 

The ultimate cost under self-ad- 
ministration will, of course, depend 
on the actual experience under the 
plan with respect to mortality, fund 
earnings, severances and admiunis- 
trative expenses. This is not neces- 
sarily true if the plan is insured. 
Under group annuity’ contracts 
there may be a cost inter-relation- 
ship for plans of a similar class, 
thereby leveling off the net cost after 
dividends or rate reductions, to the 
advantage or disadvantage of any 
particular case. The insurance com- 
panies state, however, that they en- 
deavor to have each case reflect its 
own experience, particularly for the 
larger groups. An insurance com- 
pany will rarely, if ever, guarantee 
to use any particular formula in de- 
termining dividend returns or rate 
reductions, so that this is an area in 
which there is considerable uncer- 
tainty. 


Death Benefits 


If death benefits other than those 
financed by any employee contribu- 
tions are to be provided under the 
plan, these should preferably be 
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underwritten by an insurance com- 
pany, whether or not the retirement 
or other benefits are self-adminis- 
tered. Group life insurance should 
be used if there are a sufficient num- 
ber of employees (25 or 50 accord- 
ing to the laws of the particular state 
and the underwriting rules of the 
insurance company), not only be- 
cause of cost considerations but in 
order to provide full death benefits 
for employees who would be unin- 
surable if individual policies were 
used. It may be advisable to use a 
form of group permanent ordinary 
or paid-up life insurance providing 
for the accumulation of paid-up in- 
surance either on a level premium 
basis, or by applying a portion of 
the contributions to purchase suc- 
cessive paid-up units of insurance 
on a single premium basis. The 
permanent insurance feature is be- 
coming more frequently used under 
contributory group insurance plans 
to provide permanent insurance in 
the event of severance with a cash 
value equal to the amount the em- 
ployee has contributed, and to pro- 
vide paid-up insurance for retired 
employees, thereby avoiding the high 
cost to the employer of continuing 
the protection on a term premium 
basis at advanced ages following 
retirement. 


If the number of employees is too 
small for group insurance coverage, 
a combination plan using convertible 
individual ordinary life insurance 
policies in conjunction with a self- 
administered fund may be used. 
Only under a plan with restricted 
coverage where a relatively large 
death benefit is desired should re- 
tirement income policies with insur- 
ance be considered, but even in such 
a case it will usually be found ad- 
vantageous to use the combination 
convertible ordinary life and self- 
administration method in preferance 
to retirement income policies. 


It is hazardous to provide for the 
financing of death benefits under 
self-administration for any but very 
large groups, well distributed geo- 
graphically, since the catastrophe 
hazard of unexpectedly numerous 
deaths occurring suddenly may cause 
embarrassment if the fund is in- 
sufficient to meet the benefit pay- 
ments. 


* Copyricht Pension Planning Company, New 
York, N. Y. 
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ESTATES and TAXES 


Computing the Final Estate Tax 


HE Basic Estate Tax was dis- 

cussed in the December, 1946 is- 
sue. It was concluded that the only 
reason justifying the continuance of 
this Tax as part of the Federal es- 
tate tax law is to enable computation 
of the credit which is granted to es- 
tates for State inheritance taxes 
which are imposed. 

The existence of the Basic Estate 
Tax makes for complicated law. 
And yet, in order to ascertain the 
amount of estate taxes due in a 
civen situation, the Basic Estate Tax 
must first be determined. It is only 
after this has been done that we can 
proceed with the calculation of the 
tentative tax, and ultimately the final 
estate taxes due. The latter steps 
involved entail a resorting to the 
1932 Revenue Act; an application 
of the increased rates under the 
1941 law; and with respect to all 
decedents dying on or after October 
22, 1942, allowance for the $60,000 
exemption presently prevailing. 

Chapter 3 of the Internal Revenue 
Code deals with the estate tax. Sub- 
chapter A pertains to the Basic Es- 
tate Tax only. Sub-chapter B of 
Chapter 3 is captioned, “Additional 
Kstate Tax.” 

Under Section 935 of the Code, 
appearing under Sub-chapter Bb, it 
is provided: 

“Sec. 935. Rate of Tax (As 
amended by Sec. 401, 1941 Act; Sec. 
414, 1942 Act). 

(a) In addition to the estate tax 
imposed by Sec. 810 or 860, there 
shall be imposed upon the transfer 
of the net estate of every decedent 
dying after the date of the enact- 
ment of this title, whether a citizen 
or resident of the United States or 
a nonresident not a citizen of the 
United States, a tax equal to the 
excess of — 

(1) the amount of a tentative 
tax computed under subsection (b) 
of this section, over 
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by SAMUEL J. FOOSANER 


(2) the amount of the tax im- 
posed by section 810, in the case of 
a citizen or resident of the United 
States, or 860, in the case of a non- 
resident not a citizen of the United 
States, computed without regard to 
the provisions of this subchapter. 

(b) The tentative tax referred to 
in subsection (a)(1) of this section 
shall be the tentative tax shown in 
the following table :” 

(Here the rates as presently pre- 
vailing are set down). 

The term “Additional Estate Tax” 
is a misleading one. Actually, the 
subsequent law does not require an 
additional estate tax. Mather, it 
necessitates a computation of the 
estate tax under the law as amended 
by the 1941 and 1942 Revenue Acts. 





Mr. Foosaner, Counsellor at Law special- 
izing in Federal Tax, Life Insurance, Estate 
and co-related law was formerly chairman, 
Committee on Federal Taxation, New Jersey 
State Bar Association; is Special Tax Lecturer, 
Practicing Law Institute, New York Univer- 
sity, Rhode Island State College and the 
University of Miami. He is contributing Tax 
Editor for ‘Trusts and Estates'’ and has 
written extensively on taxes for law journals 
and on occasion some of these articles have 
been reprinted in this magazine. 


This is in substitution for the com- 
putations made under the 1926 
Revenue Act. To arrive at the final 
estate tax, all that need be done is 
to compute the estate tax under the 
law, as amended, and then add to 
this sum 20% of the gross basic 
estate tax, as determined under the 
1926 law. 


Illustration 
The foregoing statements may be 
illustrated as follows: 


$400,000 


Gross Amount of Estate 
Specific exemption 


(under 1932 Act) .... $60,000 
Funeral expenses, last 
debts, claims against the 
estate (estimated) 30,000 
Executor’s commissions 
and counsel fees (esti- 
ia a a eae a 17,000 
Charitable bequests 3,000 


Total of specific exemption 


and deductions 110,000 


*“eeeeeeeeeneeee 





Net Amount of Taxable estate $290,000 
Estate Tax Rates Applied; 

(as presently prevailing ) 

oR -. ° See $65,700 

Next $40,000 12,800 


Total Tentative Tax ........ 

The figure of $78,500.00 above 
used, as indicated, comprises the 
total tentative tax. The term “‘tenta- 
tive’ is used because cognizance 
must now be taken of the Basic Es- 
tate Tax credit. Thus, in pursuing 
the above illustration to the ultimate 
computation of the estate tax we 
have: 


Illustration 


Total Tentative Tax .. $78,500 


Less: 


Gross Basic Estate Tax 6,500 
(From December 1946 
issue ) 

Additional Estate Tax.. 72,000 
Add Net Basic Estate 

WH dite ckaeest bck cee 


Total Estate Tax 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Estates and Taxes—Continued 


It will be noted from the above, 


that upon arriving at the total tenta- 
tive tax, the gross basic estate tax 
was subtracted. Thereafter, the net 


basic estate tax was added in order 


to arrive at the total estate tax. 
While this approach 1s in strict con- 
formity with the statute, actually it 
embodies an unnecessary step. The 
same result can be reached in less 
time and more directly, by merely 
adding to the total tentative tax 
that portion of the gross basic es- 
tate tax for which a credit is not 
allowed. Thus, instead of subtract- 
ing 100% and then adding 20% of 
the gross basic estate tax, it is 
simpler to merely subtract 80% in 
the first instance, and let it go at 
that. This short-cut illustration is as 
follows: 

Total Tentative Tax 
Less: 

Basic Estate Tax Credit 
(as computed in illustra- 


tion in December, 1946 
|) ream ee 5,200 


. $78,500 





ee I EN i us $73,300 

So that there be no misunder- 
standing with respect to the extent 
of the credit allowed for State in- 
heritance taxes, it is to be observed 
that in Section 936(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code it is specifically 
set forth that the 80% credit shall 
not be allowed with respect to the 
so-called “‘additional tax.” Thus, in 
effect, the 80% credit is confined to 
the Basic Estate Tax computation. 

Observing that the estate tax as 
computed under the 1926 Act is 
quite small, in light of the prevailing 
law, it can be readily seen that the 
80% credit is of little practical 


SAVINGS BANK MAXIMUM 


NTICIPATING that the New 
York State savings banks will 
seek legislative action this year to 
permit them to issue increased 
amounts of insurance on individual 
lives, legal reserve life insurance 
companies domiciled in New York 
State are preparing to oppose the 
move as “unwarranted.” Current 
maximum savings bank issue is 
$3,000. | 
To implement their opposition to 
the anticipated move for increase, the 
companies have retained Lewis C. 
Ryan of Syracuse, N. Y. as their 
counsel to represent them before 
the State Legislature, it was announ- 
ced by Frederick D. Russell, com- 
mittee chairman and president of 
the Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 





ACTUARY WANTED 


By a young but rapidly 
growing and prosperous 
Life Insurance Company in 
one of the South American 
Republics. Ideal climate, 
good salary, low income 
tax. Knowledge of Spanish 
desirable but not me 
sable. Full particulars will 
be furnished on request by 
writing, Box L-20, Best's In- 
surance News, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 7, New 
York. 











Mr. Ryan was president of the 
New York State Bar Association 
in 1945 and has always taken a very 
active interest in Bar Association 
activities. He is a partner in the law 
firm of Hancock, Dorr, Ryan & 
Shove with offices in the Hills Bldg., 
Syracuse. He is a graduate of Syra- 
cuse University and has been a trus- 
tee of the university since 1933. His 
firm is local counsel for a number of 
life insurance companies and numer- 
ous fire and casualty companies. 


NEBRASKA 


New Director of Insurance 


Bernard R. Stone, of Omaha, was 
named Director of Insurance on Jan- 
uary Y last succeeding Acting Direc- 
tor Donald R. Hodder. Mr. Stone’s 
insurance experience includes associ- 
ation with the Omaha Liberty Fire 
Insurance Company and Nebraska 
National Insurance Company until 
those companies were reinsured, in 
the capacity of an attorney. 


TAX CREDIT 


Increased 


CITING Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr., in 
December announced that the figure 
to be used in computing the reserve 
and other policy liability credit 
would be .9595 in comparison with 






































benefit. the figure .9539 used last year. 
r = = 
| icy. NON-CANCELLABLE 
: HEALTH and ACCIDENT 
ALL FORMS OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 
THE / wl J 
Z V) CWC WE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LLERE are two distinct schools 

of thought on the value and 

merits of Juvenile Insurance and 
life insurance underwriters are di- 
vided in their opinions. Since the 
opinion of all underwriters should 
he respected, this subject should re- 
ceive careful consideration. 

\ccording to statistics compiled 
by one of the largest milk companies 
in the United States, our country 
alone was responsible for the birth 
of three million (3,000,000) babies 
in 1946. From this figure, we can 
readily see that a natural market 
has been created in our own front 
yards. To fit into this market, who 
should buy insurance and on whom 
should it be placed? 


Not a Quick Sale 


Since we believe in insuring juve- 
niles, we will work along that line 
of reasoning. But remember please 
that this must not be considered an 
easy market—a quick sale—and one 
that can be made without the proper 
preparation and forethought. Nat- 
urally, we should be familiar with 
the father’s program and if he 1s 
not adequately insured (and this 1s 
the case in the majority of homes in 
which we operate) we should en- 
courage him as far as feasible to 
increase his insurance holdings to 
more adequately protect his family. 
After making a sincere attempt to 
adjust the father’s program, we can 
honestly discuss insurance on the 
juvenile and sell it to him. 


Uninsurability 


Most babies—so far as the aver- 


age layman knows—are born of 
normal health and normal mentality. 
Many dread diseases and accidents 
can affect their insurability and in 
many cases known to all of us, 
children have been forced to grow 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


Juvenile Jusurance 


by MATILDA WELLS 


to maturity and beyond without any 
insurance because they were not 
insured at birth or soon thereafter. 
Since most companies selling juve- 
nile insurance are in a position to 
add the Applicant’s Premium Waiver 
Benefit, which in effect eliminates 
the paying of premiums on juvenile 
insurance to the policy anniversary 
nearest the insured’s 21st birthday 
or prior maturity, in the event of the 
death or disability of the father, little 
or no harm can be done in insuring 
juveniles regardless of how ade- 
quately the father himself is insured. 

2. Helping the child to become 
insurance minded—Recently an ar- 
ticle by the president of one of our 





In February, 1933, Mrs. Wells entered the 
life insurance business and has been asso- 
ciated with the Ordinary Department of 
the Prudential Insurance Company. For 
several years she has been the Prudential’s 
leading woman agent throughout the 
country. She is a member of the App a 
Week Club and the Quality Award Club. 
She is a former director of the Detroit Life 
Underwriters and a former vice president 
of the Detroit Women's Group. Mrs. Wells 
is a life member Women's Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table and the very proud 
grandmother of three grandchildren. 





largest life insurance companies ap- 
peared setting forth his opinion of 
the value of educating children on 
insurance so that they would grow 
to maturity realizing the importance 
of insuring both boys and girls— 
and to quote from his article, he 
said ‘‘and when we talk about the 
need for educating women on the 
value of insurance, is there any 
doubt in your minds about the tact, 
if we do our job, thousands of these 
girls will grow up with a very ditfer- 
ent attitude about insurance than 
some of their mothers have today ?” 
To me as an underwriter it 1s always 
very flattering when a girl or boy 
likes to draw up a chair to the din- 
ing room table to listen to my sales 
talk. We as underwriters will act 
wisely to encourage them to listen 
and to ask questions. Later on, when 
they become buyers of insurance, 
whom will they call when they need 
assistance? The underwriter who 
treated them courteously, of course. 


Higher Education Essential 


Since the worth of a college degree 
has ceased to be a debatable subject, 
parents are not asking the “why” 
ot higher education, but are ponder- 
ing the question of “how” it can be 
financed and in many cases have 
found that imsurance on the child 
is the best answer. In discussing 
money for higher education, the life 
underwriter must be informed as to 
costs today and as they look for the 
future. An official of one of the 
world’s largest universities tells us 
that college costs are not likely to 
become part of any future defla- 
tionary downward trend. This means 
simply that higher amounts must be 
sold to cover the cost of higher train- 
ing. It behooves us to bring to the 
attention of our prospects the dan- 
ger and disillusionment which his 


(Continued on the next page} 
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Thirty-Seventh Annual 
Financial Statement 


IV aQ f e "5 mA f ad 
Insurance Company 
142 East Gilman Street 


Madison |, Wisconsin 


Balance Sheet as of December 


31, 1946 
ASSETS 
% Total 

Bonds—Government. 46.84 $9,613,750 
Other ...... 25.25 5,182,386 

Mortgages on City 
Properties ....... 19.69 4,042,452 
Policy Loans ....... 3.47 712,190 


Preferred Stocks .... 1.25 255,590 


Premiums Due and 





Deferred ........ 1.15 236,822 
Home Office Building .94 194,000 
Cash in Banks ...... 72 148,132 
Interest Accrued ... 42 85,437 
Real Estate Sold on 

Contract ...... .20 40,786 
Farm Mortgages ... 07 14,078 

oe 100.00 $20,525,623 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve on Policies and An- 
ae CT ee $16,117,343 


Policy Proceeds Left With 





the Company .......... | 273,258 
Dividends Left With the 
Company . 1,009,193 
SURPLUS as Reoeeds Dalla: 
re ne Pee 870,566 
Due on U. S. Government 
Bond Purchases ... 400,000 
Premiums Paid in Rdnene. 325,102 
Dividends Apportioned to 
Policyowners for 1947 198,175 
Suspense Items . 117,216 
Unpresented Death Claims 
I ae ae ek S 92,195 
seoctel Reserve to Com- 
plete Mutualization 76,558 
Reserve for Payment of Taxes 
in 1947 .... , 25,000 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 21,017 
Total ..... | $20,525,623 


Insurance in Force— 
$81.412.931 
Gain in 1946— 
$8.962.093 


your clients ? 
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Women's Activities—Continued 


child will face because of ever in- 
creasing competition for better posi- 
tions. According to the best figures 
compiled by authorities on higher 
education, the college trained man 
or woman during his earning years 
earns upwards of $80,000 more than 
the man or woman who has not had 
the opportunity to go to college. 
There are exceptions to this, of 
course, but on the average the col- 
lege trained man or woman gets the 
breaks. 

4. Juvenile calls to create interest 
—Many lite insurance companies 
are using pictures of babies in their 
extensive advertising campaigns 
which, of course, are used for the 
express purpose of attracting atten- 
tion. What father or mother can 
hurriedly pass over the picture of a 
baby crying? Maybe he is hungry 


or cold. Then there is the picture of 


Tommy and Mary talking about 
going to college. Are they going 


and if so where is the money to 
come from? Then we have the 
pictures of little orphans—their little 
faces showing sorrow and neglect. 
Can’t we as underwriters do some- 
thing worthwhile not only to help 
families should the father be called 
away, but to help children through 
school so that they too can earn top 
salaries ? 

And last but not of the least 
importance, we Americans should 
be taught how to save money. Why 
not use Juvenile Insurance as a 
means of teaching Thrift to your 
children and to the children of all 
The children will ap- 
preciate it as will the parents. 





GWE In hes Angeles 
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Private Pool, Sports, Social Rendezvous 
om WARD, Mgr. 
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FOR A LUXURIOUS VACATION = 12 
NICK HALL. Mer. Si! 


In Kansas City 
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AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Holcombe Honored 


John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
Managing Director of the Agency 
Management Association, was the 
guest of honor January 2, at a lunch- 
eon at the Hartford Club, in obser- 
vance of the 25th anniversity of the 
founding of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, a predecessor to 
the Association, which was merged 
with the Association of Life Agency 
Officers to form the present Agency 
Management Association in January, 
19406. 

Presiding at the luncheon was 
Robert B. Coolidge, Agency Vice 
President of Aetna Life and a mem- 
ber of the Association's Board of 
Directors, who paid tribute to Mr. 
Holcombe for the pioneering work 
and leadership given the Association 
since 1922. 

In responding to Mr. Coolidge’s 
introduction, Mr. Holcombe dis- 
claimed any personal credit for the 
research idea, adding that he took 
the job of starting the project only 
“because no one else wanted it.” He 
further stated: “Winslow Russell, 
then Vice President of Phoenix Mu- 
tual, actually was the father of the 
idea, and who saw that life insur- 
ance sales could be improved through 
the vehicle of market sales research.” 
jureau was first 
companies and 


The Research 
supported by 12 
started at Carnegie Tech in Pitts- 
burgh, later moving to New York 
and finally locating in Hartford, 
where it has been throughout most 
of its history. The present member- 
ship is 173 companies in the United 
States and Canada, which have more 
than 92% of all the life insurance. 
The Association’s greatest achieve- 
ments have been studies in the field 
of agent selection, training and de- 
velopment though it has expanded its 
activities to include schools, publica- 
tions, cooperative efforts, surveys, 
reference facilities and many other 
functions important to the market- 
ing phase of life insurance. 

The employees of the Association 
presented Mr. Holcombe with an 
etched scroll in recognition of his 
long service and contribution to the 
institution of life insurance. 
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of underwriting, will supervise the new business de- 
partment established in the home office to process new 
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'y> BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE (equivalent in value to the other forms of annuity) 

which will be payable so long as both the annuitant and 

as Speeds Policy Issue his beneficiary shall live, with two-thirds of this amount 
ce payable to the survivor so long as he or she may live. 
" Ina move to speed the issuance of policies, fiat The Company will assume 20% of the re 
ir. ness Men's Assurance Company, ee: ‘a ve. oe gross premium for the retirement annuity contract so 
-k has rearranged the handling ot new id ee P waa long as the employee remains with the Company. In 
os Alport, newly designated Assistant Secretary in charge | addition, the Company will permit the annual premium 


to be paid monthly without any charge for the payment 
of premiums on an installment basis. In the event of 
death, the benefit to the employee’s beneficiary will be 


s applications from the time they are received until poli- 

< cies are issued and mailed to the salesmen, thereby} pased upon 100% of the gross premium and is equal 
y combining operations previously performed in several | to the amount of the premiums paid or the cash value, 
k departments. whichever is greater. If the employee leaves the Com- 
y lack Horton has been designated Reinsurance Under- | pany’s service, he may continue the policy by paying 
: writer to handle the reinsurance business submitted to | the full premium or he may elect a non-forteiture value 
the company, the volume of submitted business being in the form of a reduced paid-up annuity or a cash 
: almost double that received during 1945. W. D. Grant | value which will be based upon the full premium paid 
, has been designated Reinsurance Secretary, to contact | to the date of discontinuance. 

' companies submitting the business. 

, J. S. McClary, Assistant Secretary, will supervise a 


new department established to handle special settlement 
agreements, beneficiary changes and policy changes of 


CONSERVATIVE LIFE 


various types. 
Premiums Increased 


Effective February 1, 1947, premiums have been in- 
creased by the Conservative Life Insurance Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va., and an example of the new non- 
participating rates per $1,000 is given below: 


COLONIAL LIFE 


Employees Supplemental Retirement 





The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America, a 95 35 45 me 
Jersey City, New Jersey, has announced a plan whereby *Pref. Ord. Life $13.98 15.85 21.74 3130 4872 
em] loyees of the Company may purchase retirement an-| G4 Tipe 1546 1742 2315 3300 50.26 
nuities on a pay roll deduction plan in order to supple- 20 Pay Life 479 26903 3273 4164 56283 
ment the monthly income which an employee will re- 0 Vr Endt 44 A6 14 QA 164 49 94 60). 29 
ceive when he retires under the Company’s existing non- Moltiform Policies: ; i 5 
contributory pension plan. The normal retirement age | ~ Ist 5 Yrst as 1415 1671 2218 30.94 
under these annuities will be age 65 and the employee OR IA ‘ie . a 
may elect to take the monthly income in one of the fol- Ord | “fe 1296 2874 37.50 50.35 
lowing forms: an income payable so long as the an- 20 Pav Life _ 57 60 3364 4388 6274 
nuitant may live; a somewhat smaller income payable 0 Yr Endt 4292 4304 4922 64.42 
during the lifetime of the annuitant but guaranteed for et) Bees | ee ee 
ten years certain; or a joint and survivor annuity ce eS 
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EQUITABLE LIFE (D. C.) 


Reserve Basis Changed 


Ixtfective January, 1947, the Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Company, Washington, D. C., issued a new rate 
book with values for standard Ordinary policies based 
on the American Men Table at 3%, New Jersey Stand- 
ard. Formerly, insurance was issued on American Men 
and American Experience Tables at 34% 
Premium rates have not been changed. 


interest. 


GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE 
Stock Dividend 


Travis I. Wallace, President of the Great American 
Reserve Insurance Company of Dallas, Texas, an- 
nounces that at a special meeting of the stockholders of 
the Great American Reserve Insurance Company held 
at its Home Office on December 30, 1946, there was 
approved an increase of the capital stock of the Com- 
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THE ONLY WAY 


If you will look back over the last twenty-five 
years, you will find that the wages of man have 
climbed until they are almost double what they 
were, while during the same period the wages 
of dollars at work—called interest—have fallen 
to about half their former level. 


The significance? It is this: your grandfather 
could readily hope to accumulate enough dol- 
lars so that their “wages” would be equivalent 
to the income from an average job, thus en- 
abling him to retire. 


But not today. 


Today it takes four times as much capital to 
accomplish this—not to mention the increased 
burden of current income taxes. 


For us, and for the prospects of our generation, 
the only way to make our dollars provide a liv- 
ing retirement income is to annuitize them. 


No other method will do the job. 


Insurance In Force, December 31, 1946 
$308.677,731 


COMMONWEALTH 


CtiIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE © MORTON BOYD, President 
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pany by the stockholders of the Company from $100,- 
000.00 to $250,000.00 by a stock dividend of 150%, 
The increase in capital was accomplished by increasing 
the par value of each share of stock from $10.00 to 
$25.00. 

President Wallace further announces that with the 
increase in capital to $250,000.00 the Company will 
have capital of $250,000.00 and surplus of approxi- 
mately $350,000.00 as of December 3lst, 1946. The 
premium income for 1946 will exceed $1,000,000.00 and 
the assets of the Company increased to an amount in 
excess of $1,100,000.00 as of December 31, 1946. 


GREAT-WEST 
Buys Office Building 


The Great-West Life Assurance Co., Winnipeg, has 
purchased the 13 story Union Trust Building, Winnipeg, 
according to an announcement released by H. W. 
Manning, Vice-President and Managing Director. Con- 
taining upwards of 50,000 square feet of office space, 
the building will be used by the Great-West Life as 
an addition to its present eight story Head Office build- 
ing. 

The acquisition of the Union Trust Building will re- 
lieve present crowded office conditions, provide work- 
ing space for a substantially larger staff and will also 
enable the Company to continue its present policy of 
providing first class Cafeteria and Clubroom facilities 
for the staff. 


GUARANTY UNION 
Chapter 9 Litigation Ended 


Superior Court Judge Ruben S. Schmidt on Decem- 
ber 19 last granted an order discharging Insurance 
Commissioner Maynard Garrison as liquidator of the 
11 Chapter 9 Insurance Co.’s seized in 1940 by the then 
Insurance Commissioner A. Caminetti, Jr., and which 
under terms of a rehabilitation and reinsurance agree- 
ment were consolidated in 1943 with the Guaranty 
Union Life Insurance Co.. Los Angeles, Calif., the 
twelfth company seized. The action today ended six 
vears of litigation. | 

Guaranty Union, as of 12/19/46 had $26,500.000 of 
life insurance in force; $5,132,000 in assets; $924,000 
in surplus and 43,000 policyholders. 

The 11 companies were: Alliance Mutual Life Tn- 
surance Co.; Benjamin Franklin Life Assurance Co.; 
Equitable Insurance Co. of California; Great States 
Life Insurance Co.; Master Life Insurance Co.: Mount 
Moriah Life Insurance Co.: National Guarantv Life 
Co.; Physicians Life Insurance Co.; States Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. and Sunset Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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GUARDIAN LIFE 
Connecticut Business 


the Guardian Life Insurance Company of America, 
New York, N. Y., has stepped up its program for in- 
tensive development of the New England territory. 
Shortly after appointing Harry Ross, Jr., New England 
field director, just a year ago, the Guardian entered 
Rhode Island. The company now announces the re- 
opening of Connecticut, with James K. Flack as man- 
ager at New Haven. It is understood that the Guardian 
also intends to build up its distributing outlets in west- 
ern Massachusetts, probably by opening up in Spring- 
held. 


HOME FRIENDLY 
Favorably Examined 


The Home Friendly Insurance Company of Mary- 
land, Baltimore, was favorably examined by the Mary- 
land Insurance Department as of December 31, 1945 
covering the period from the date of previous examina- 
tion December 31, 1941. The report of the examiners 
was essentially the same as that appearing in BEsT’s 
1946 Lire REPorTS. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
Executive Changes 


The following promotions in the official staff of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company have been an- 
nounced by Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of the board 
and Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the company: 

Herbert L. Rhoades, formerly personnel officer, to 
be third vice-president and personnel officer. 

Walter S. J. Shepherd, formerly field personnel of- 
ficer, to be third vice-president and field personnel of- 
ficer. 

J. Edwin Dowling, formerly associate manager, 
claims, to be assistant vice-president, claims. 

Alfred H. Good, formerly general purchasing agent, 
to be assistant vice-president, purchasing. 

Harry S. Harbeck, formerly manager, ordinary ad- 


ministration, to be assistant vice-president, ordinary 
insurance. 
Edward O. McConahay, formerly manager, home 


office buildings, to be assistant vice-president, home of- 
fice buildings. 

Charles Coleman Berwick, M.D., formerly assistant 
medical director, Pacific coast head office, to be asso- 
ciate medical director, Pacific coast head office. 

Earle T. Dewey, M.D., formerly of the medical di- 
vision, Pacific coast head office, to be assistant medical 
director, Pacific coast head office. 
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] e You don’t have to be a detec- 
tive to detect something special 
about the Hotel Pennsylvania. A 
warm welcome; friendly, old- 
fashioned hospitality; and cour- 
teous, interested service make it 
obvious that this is one place 
where you really are a guest! 





3. No mystery about the uni- 
form excellence of Hotel Penn- 
sylvania meals, either. They’re 
off to a good start with the finest 
foods money can buy. They’re 
made better by skilled chefs. So, 
of course, they end up by being 
just about the bes? meals in town. 
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2. To solve the secret of a good 
night’s sleep, be an undercover 
man. Just climb under the covers 
of the bed that made the Hotel 
Pennsylvania famous. Let the 
foot-thick mattress with its 537 
built-in coil springs help you de- 
tect just how super-comfortable 
a bed can’be. 
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4. And there’s one more clue to 
the Pennsylvania’s popularity. 
You don’t need bloodhounds to 
locate the business, shopping, or 
theater districts . . . they’re all 
conveniently close when you stay 
at the Pennsylvania. 
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PROTECT YOUR FUTURE WITH U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 






























































With the production of new 
life insurance reaching an all- 


on even added significance. 


ity accomplishment. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
E. A. ROBERTS, President 











time high, the National Quality 
Award, with its emphasis on per- 
sistency of new business, takes 


We commend the underwriters 


who earn this important citation 
which gives recognition to qual- 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
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MODERN LIFE 
Examined 


The Modern Life Insurance Company, St. Paul, 
Minnesota was examined (Association) by the Insur- 
ance Departments of Florida, Minnesota and Texas as 
of June 30, 1946, covering the period from the date of 
previous examination December 31, 1942. As of June 
30th income was $416,896; disbursements, $262,720: 
assets, $3,612,258; surplus, $127,247 ; new issues, in- 
cluding revivals and increases, $397,791; business in 
force, $21,776,187. Since December 31, 1945 the com- 
pany is no longer operating in Nebraska and Utah. 

Beginning in 1942 the company inaugurated an ex- 
tensive program of writing a large volume of military 
business. From the examination report we quote the 
following : 


"Military Business” 


“As was pointed out in the last examination report, the 
Company in 1941 wrote a small amount of business on members 
of the armed forces, issuing ordinary forms without a war 
clause and at standard rates. In April 1942, four new policy 
forms were brought out for issuance to members of the armed 
service only. These policies covered the war risk but excluded 
aviation deaths, except deaths by non-aviation personnel in- 
curred while riding in line of duty in aircraft operated under 
military orders. The net premiums were based on the Amer- 
ican Experience Table with 344% interest, but the gross pre- 
miums contained an extra loading of $9. 50 per thousand to 
compensate for the added military risk, which extra premium 
decreased to approximately $4.50 per thousand after the first 
year. 

“In July 1943, these military forms were replaced by four 
somewhat similar forms. On the new forms, the net premiums 
were based on the American Experience 242% Table, and the 
extra premium added for the war risk was $30 per thousand. 
In August 1943, the extra premium for the war risk was re- 
duced to $18 per thousand, and this reduction was made effec- 
tive as_,of September 1, 1943 on all policies previously issued 
at the ‘$30 rate. It was provided in respect to both the $30 
and $18 extras that this extra charge would be eliminated from 
the premium six months after discharge from the service, or 
in any case six months after the termination of the war. 


“A memorandum account was maintained showing the: ap- 
proximate amount of extra premiums collected by the Company 
for the war hazard, and in the annual statements of 1943 and 
1944 the Company set up, as a special reserve, the amount of 
such extra premiums less the amount of military losses con- 
sidered as properly chargeable against this account. Before 
the end of 1945, the balance of this account had been exhausted. 

“On all of these policies providing the $30 or $18 extra 
premium, the Company discontinued the collection of this extra 
premium effective March 2, 1946 as this date was considered 
to be approximately six months after termination of hostilities. 
The policies with the additional loading of $A. 50 per thousand 
contained no provision requiring reduction in premium, and 
hence the full premum is still being collected. 

“During the course of this examination, an approximate cal- 
culation was made showing the extra premiums collected for 
the war hazard up to June 30, 1946 and the amount of mili- 
tary death claims up to that date. The extra premiums 
amounted to $479,524.00 and the incurred claims to $612,036.00, 
thus showing a deficit of $132,512.00. Of course, the reserve 
on these policies at the time of death could properly be con- 
sidered an offset to the amount chargeable against the account. 
Also, some claims would have occurred among this group by 
reason of the normal mortality rate. Neither of these figures, 
however, if they could have readily been measured, would 
have a relatively large effect on the size of the deficit. 

“The above figures, therefore, demonstrate quite clearly that 
the Company’s extensive excursion into underwriting the armed 
forces resulted in a substantial financial loss with every indi- 
cation that the result would have been disastrous had the war 
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lasted a few months longer than it actually did.” 


In conclusion the examiners state: 


“()bviously, however, the Company has real problems ahead. 
It has little left ot an agency force equipped to write any ap- 
preciable volume of civilian business and, clearly, the surplus is 


Employees were given the choice of the new program 


aS CONVENTION 




















ul, not sufficiently large to permit the expenditure of very much 

ir- money for the writing of new business. The Company has 

a shown very commendable results in the reduction of expenses 

aS hut, of course, it is experiencing a sharp reduction in premium 

ot income also.” 

ne 
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n- MUTUAL LIFE 

In 

n- Employees New Security Plan 

x- More than 95 per cent of all salaried employees of fT 32 

ry The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York caus To 

he have accepted a new Security Plan recently offered by _ Conventions at the MORAINE C469 

; : : HOTEL afford the happy com- : y 

the company. bination of concentrated effort ‘AST TRAIy 


and luxurious rest. 
Of graceful Georgian archi- 









or continued coverage under a retirement plan that 
has been in effect for twenty years. The full cost ot 
both plans is borne by the company. Employees who 
joined the company on or after October 1, 1946, auto- 
matically come under the provisions of the new pro- 


tecture and early American appointments, in 
an inspiring setting of ravine woodland on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just 
naturally makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
groups up to 200 persons . . . Memberships 
are available in our popular Beach Club... 























ad eram. Additional information will gladly be sub- 
d Among the features of the new plan are a larger mitted upon request to the manager. 
death benefit, a vested interest in a deferred annuity, ‘ 
r- an option to integrate annuity from the company with MIVLUCOWILES, - ON-THE-LAKE 
E- social security payments, a joint and survivor option HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
tO a . _ 
- and provision for early retirement. The plan also pro- 
st vides illness allowance and retirement for disability. 
Lewis W. Douglas, president, described the program as 
- being “more than a retirement plan” because it “rec- 
e ognizes that old age is not the only eventuality to be 
l. provided for.” 
. Death benefits after one year’s service are equivalent 
: to a full year’s salary if the employee dies before re- R PERSONAL PROGRESS 
. tirement or in the first year after retirement, nine d 
r months’ salary if death is in the second year after re- ; ae 
" arnt ee war fn e From the beginning Life Insurance Companies 
tirement, and six months’ salary if death is in the third have been educating the people of this great 
. year. If death occurs after the third year, the payment North American Continent on the values of 
i will be $500. The maximum death benefit is $10,009. life insurance. Today the value of that program 
: is very evident for the owners of life insurance 
An employee, 40 years of age or over and with 10 are not only a cross section of our people, but 
or more years of service with the company, who a very substantial portion of the population. 


terminates his service prior to retirement, is entitled to 


During the past tew years production records 


; . - ; have been passed, success stories have been 

a paid-up deferred life annuity, payable at normal re- the rule, not the exception, among the Life 
: tirement age. The amount of the annuity will be equal Underwriters. Unfortunately the Life Insurance 
business, as all business, also has its lean years. 
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to 50 per cent of the normal retirement income accrued 
to the date of termination of service, increased by 3% 
per cent for each year of age in excess of 40 and 3% 
per cent for each completed year of service in excess of 
10. Total payments, however, will not exceed 100 per 
cent of the normal retirement annuity accrued. 


Annuities Features 


Normal retirement age under the plan is 65 for men 





Production records can be dreams, not realities 
and the men and women who have made an 
outstanding success of their profession face that 
fact and prepare for it. 


The Friendly Company believes that Home 
Office assistance and cooperation with a continu- 
ing “follow through” of personalized service 
to her field forces, is a pretty sure guarantee 
that those “lean” years will be pretty prosperous. 
If you wish to continue to move forward, you 
will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 














and 60 for women. Early retirement is also provided 
for under the plan. On early retirement the income “The Friendly Company” 
paid male employees, for example, ranges from 42.9 FRANKFORT INDIANA 
per cent of the normal retirement annuity accrued if the | | | 
(Continued on the next page) 
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CHART THE COURSE AHEAD! 


Today’s ever-changing economic picture demands that 
insurance companies take progressive action to keep 
abreast of the turbulent times. Although no tangible 
commodity is offered and an insurance company has 
~never been a “bull” on the market, the service rend- 
ered the American people is so vital that it requires 
the use of the most advanced mortality table. 


With: an eye to the future for the years ahead, the 
Ohio National has taken the following course of 
action: the Commissioners’ Standard Ordinary Table 
was adopted before it was required by legislation. Yet 
this is not ONLI’s first experience with the CSO table. 
For as early as October 1, 1945, the Company pio- 
neered the use of the table with the introduction of a 
new plan. This most recent move will enhance the 
solidarity of the Company, protect policyholders’ 
investments, and offer the Field Force a powerful, new 
selling tool. 


Here is one more indication of the Ohio National’s 
will to look ahead, plan ahead, and chart the course 
ahead. 


T. W. APPLEBY, Pres. 








THE OHIO NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 














“ltere 
ARE SEVERAL REASONS... 


for the success General Agents are 
scoring with Tollica. 


First: Agent's Compensation Plan and liberal 
contract plus Retirement Plan attract the 
“career type of man. 


Second: Sound training in the Home Office school 
for Agents equips him to enter the field 
with a well coordinated plan of selling. 


Third: 


Sales aids, presentations, and a complete 
portfolio of contracts to cover insurance 
needs from birth plus an attractive line of 
Accident, Health and Hospital policies. 


Life Insurance in force December 31, 1946, 
$107,076,646 


Agencies available in Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
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MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 


employee retires 10 years earlier than the normal date 
to 90.6 per cent if the employee retires one year earlier 
than the normal date. 


An integrated income option in the retirement plan 
allows for adjustment in income payments so that an 
employee who retires before age 65 will have a level 
income before and after Social Security payments 
start. Thus a Mutual Life employee who retires early 
is allowed to increase his annuity from the company un- 
til Social Security benefits supplement his income. When 
the Federal benefits begin to accrue to the employee, 
his annuity from the company is reduced. 


The joint and survivor option allows an employee to 
provide that, in event of his death after normal retire- 
ment date, all or a stated part of the income shall be 
continued for the remaining lifetime of a designated 
joint annuitant. The rate of income payable for life to 
two individuals is, of course, less than if the income 
is payable only to one. 


lllness 


Under the provisions for illness benefits, the full 
amount of an employee’s salary may be continued for 
periods ranging from one-half month during his first 
year with the company to six months when he has been 
with the company more than nine years. Allowance 
is made also for reduced illness benefits for additional 
periods of time. 

Employees are eligible for retirement for disability 
after five years with the company. The amount of dis- 
ability benefits will equal the amount of normal retire- 
ment annuity accrued up to the date that the company 
deemed the employee to be permanently disabled. In 
no case, however, will the disability benefit be less than 
$50 a month. 


Invests in Real Estate 


Seven large Sears, Roebuck and Co. retail stores in 
Brooklyn, upper New York State and New Jersey have 
been purchased by The Mutual Life it was announced 
in December by Henry Verdelin, vice president and 
manager of real estate for the insurance company. All 
the properties and complementary real estate were 
leased back to the Chicago mail order house for a long 
term. 


The transaction marked the first operation of The 
Mutual Life under the 1946 amendment to the New 
York State Insurance Law that permits insurance com- 
panies to buy real estate for investment purposes. 

The broker in the transaction was Michael Greene- 
baum, of Salk, Ward & Salk, Chicago mortgage bank- 
ers. Sears, Roebuck was represented by Archie H. 
Siegel, of the Chicago firm of Lederer, Livingston, 
Kahn & Adsit, general counsel to the mail order house. 

The properties are located as follows: 


In New York: Beverly Road and Bedford Ave.; 
Brooklyn; 1300 South Salina Street, Syracuse ; 267-83 


Monroe Ave., Rochester, and 1905 Main Street, Buffalo. 
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In New Jersey: 1300 Bridge Boulevard, Camden; 
436 Main Street, Hackensack, and 168 Elizabeth Ave., 
Newark. 


California Expansion 


[Establishment of three new agency offices in Cali- 
fornia “to give policyholders and the public a more ade- 
quate service in keeping with the increased population 
and its insurance needs” was announced last month by 
Lewis W. Douglas, president. 

The new agencies are. located in Sacramento under 
the management of Lloyd R. Yeates; in San Jose with 
Kenneth J. Newfarmer as manager, and in San Diego 
with Kay R. Hodgkinson as manager. 

In announcing The Mutual Life’s expansion in Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Douglas said that the company’s decision 
to create three new offices, in addition to the three now 
located in San Francisco, Oakland, and Los Angeles, 
was made because a great many people took Horace 
Greeley’s famous advice to “Go West, young man.” 

The Western trend of population, Mr. Douglas 
pointed out, has created one of the world’s fastest grow- 
ing markets on the Pacific Coast, especially in Califor- 
nia. The trend, he added, has been steady for almost a 
century, was accelerated by the last war, and, after 
adjustments, “is likely to continue in the post-war 
period.” 

He pointed out that California’s population has in- 
creased from 1,500,000 in 1900 to 8,800,000 in 1945, 
and that California now leads the nation in per cent of 
population increase since 1940. 

The three new managers were formerly training 
assistants at the company’s home office in New York 
City, appointed in 1946. 

Lloyd R. Yeates has been with The Mutual Life 
since August, 1932, when he joined the Pueblo Agency, 
where he established an outstanding record as a Field 
Underwriter. 

Kenneth J. Newfarmer joined The Mutual Life in 
1937 as a Field Underwriter in the Oakland Agency. 
In 1942, he was appointed to select and train new rep- 
resentatives, holding that position until he entered the 
Navy as a Lieutenant (j.g.) in.1944. 

Kay R. Hodgkinson joined the Company as a Field 
Underwriter in San Francisco in 1936 and the follow- 
ing year transferred to the Oakland Agency. In 1944 
he was appointed to the staff of the Los Angeles Agency 
to assist in selecting and training of new representatives. 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN LIFE 
Adopts C.S.O. Table 


The National Guardian Life Insurance Company, 
Madison, Wisconsin, on January 1 last adopted the 
C.S.0O. Table at 2%4% interest on the Commissioners 
Valuation Method. The charge for unamortized ex- 
penses is $19 the end of the first year, decreasing $1 
per year thereafter, but in no event will the company 
pay less than the minimum value defined. 
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Are You Ready to 


STEP OUT? 


If you have a good record as a 
personal producer... 


If you have the ability to enlist 
and guide others in building life 
volume... 


If, in short, you are ready to 
build an agency of your own... 


Ask Us For Complete Details 
About Our General Agency Plan 


Use your own references to 
check our policy facilities .. . 
our record of growth... our fi- 
nancial strength . . . our position 
among leading companies. You 
will find Continental Assurance 
measures up to your most exact- 
ing standards of excellence. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


One of America’s Fastest Growing 


Life Insurance Institutions 























SUPERIOR SERVICE 
on Group Insurance 


Through our wide variety of group plans 
alert employers are provided opportunity to 
make available to their employees low-cost 
life insurance, retirement annuities, hospital 
and surgical insurance and accident and 
sickness benefits. 


Life of Virginia was a pioneer in making 
group services available to firms having as 
few as twenty-five employees (state laws 
permitting). These services are offered on 
the same rate basis as larger cases. 
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BRADFORD H. WALKER, 
Chairman of the Board 


ROBERT E. HENLEY, 
President 


Richmond, Virginia 























THERE’S SUBSTANTIAL 
MONEY 


To Be Made Even In A 
Small Town Through Our 
General Agent’s Contract 


Attractive General Agency territory 
open in Missouri, Iowa, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Kentucky and Louisiana. 


For full information write ]. DeWitt Mills, 
Superintendent of Agents. 





MUTUAL SAVINGS 


— Vf 





2, Y 
812 Olive St. — Arcade Bidg. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
ALLEN May, President 


NEW YORK LIFE. 


Executive Changes—Agency Changes 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y., held 
on December 18, 1946, Richard K. Paynter, Jr., Treas- 
urer, with the company since 1945; Clarence J. Myers, 
formerly Secretary, with the company since 1943; and 
Otto L. Nelson, Jr., formerly Assistant Vice President, 
with the company since 1946, were each elected Vice 
President, and C. W. V. Meares, formerly Assistant 
Secretary, with the company since 1923, was elected 
Secretary. 


Superintendent of Agencies Romney L. Campbell, 
with the company ‘since 1910, formerly in charge of the 
company’s Eastern Division, will supervise agency ac- 
tivities in the new Southeastern Division, and Superin- 
tendent of Agencies Don Parker, with the company 
since 1930, formerly of the Southern Division, has been 
placed in charge of the new Northeastern Division. 
Paul A. Norton, with the company since 1933, former 
Manager of the Philadelphia Branch Office, and Rich- 
ard P. Koehn, with the company since 1932, former 
Manager of the Milwaukee Branch Office, have been 
appointed Assistant Superintendents of Agencies in the 
new Southeastern Division and Western Division, re- 
spectively. 


J. Frank Burke, with the company since 1916, for- 
merly Inspector of Agencies in the New England area, 
has been appointed Manager of the Boston Branch Of- 
fice, to succeed Leland Lyons, with the company since 
1930, who has been appointed Manager of the Phila- 
delphia Branch Office. 

V. V. Van Leuven, with the company since 1928, 
formerly of Denver, is now Manager at Milwaukee; 
Frank W. Satter, with the company since 1934, for- 
merly at Fort Wayne, is now Manager at Denver; 
Melvin C. Brown, with the company since 1937, for- 
merly Assistant Manager of the Detroit Branch Office, 
is now Manager at Fort Wayne. 


The Southeastern Division of the company is now 
comprised of the States of Alabama, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia. In the Northeastern Division the Greater 
New York area and up-state New York have been 
consolidated with the states of Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and 
Vermont. 


The New York Life Insurance Company and the 
Continental Can Company have completed an agree- 
ment under which the New York Life will play a major 
role in financing new manufacturing facilities required 
for Continental’s postwar expansion program, it was 
announced last month by the two companies. The agree- 
ment provides that New York Life will purchase sev- 
eral new plants which are under construction or will be 
built to increase Continental’s production of containers 
and will then lease the properties to Continental for a 
term of years. } 
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The overall amount of the financing will probably be 
in the neighborhood of $10,000,000, it was indicated. 
The initial purchase by New York Life under the plan 
was made just before the year end, it was said, and 
involved a plant now under construction on the Pacific 
( oast. 

The announcement is of special interest since this is 
among the first of such transactions completed by a 
life insurance company in the industrial field under the 
new provisions of the New York State Insurance Law 
enacted in 1946. Similar investments have previously 
been reported in the merchandising field. The New 
York Life indicated that it regarded the present transac- 
tion as the forerunner of further equity investments in 
the industrial field, although it does not plan to limit 
such investments to this field alone. 

“We view this as an expanding field of opportunity, 
in which we look forward to becoming increasingly ac- 
tive,” the New York Life declared. “To the industrial 
concern which desires to maintain a strong working 
capital position by not tying up its funds too heavily 
in fixed assets and real estate, this method of financ- 
ing plant expansion can be used to meet an important 
need, particularly during the postwar period. It offers 
a constructive means whereby we, as a large investor, 
can cooperate further with industry in helping to ex- 
pand national production as rapidly as possible.” 


OLD AMERICAN LIFE 
Examined 


The Old American Life Company, Seattle, was ex- 
amined by the Washington Insurance Department as of 
September 30, 1946, covering the period from the date 
of incorporation, April 25, 1945. 

As of that date income was $78,951, disbursements 
$61,152; assets $280,224; surplus $56,863; total busi- 
ness in force $1,003,440. 

Since organization a total of $65,000 has been con- 
tributed to surplus, either through sale of stock or di- 
rectly, including $10,000 contributed by the Old Amer- 
ican Company during 1946. 

On female risks under age 41 and on male risks 
under age 46, where the amount of insurance applied 
for is $4,000 or less, applications are to be submitted 
on a non-medical basis, unless the agent has reason to 
believe a medical examination is advisable. The com- 
pany reserves the right to request medical examination 
if deemed advisable. 

The examiners also pointed out “it was noted that 
the company has not considered in force those contracts 
on which the amount of premiums received is not suf- 
ficient to pay the annual premium on first year cases. 
Funds received are included with the liability item 
‘Cash with applications.’ A number of these cases, 
because of settlement in the hands of the agent, would 
possibly in event of legal action be considered as in 
force. This was called to the attention of the company, 
and they are instituting steps to cease that method of 


handling.” 
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The Management of 


PED IIRAL WWF 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


reports the year 1946 as one of healthy growth 
and development for the Company. 

The managers, agents and Home Office staff 
co-operated effectively in extending improved 
service to policyholders and beneficiaries. 

The Federal Life, writing both life and 
accident and health insurance, has plans for 
development of several new agencies during 
1947. This is a real opportunity for men 
with agency development ability, combined 
with ambition to succeed in the building of 
a worthwhile agency. 


If you can qualify, communicate NOW with 


FEDERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
168 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


ISAAC MILLER’ HAMILTON, Chairman 
L. D. CAVANAUGH, President 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Diabetics Considered 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, California, has announced that hereafter it 
will consider “controlled’’ diabetics for life insurance. 
A special questionnaire for all such applicants has been 
prepared and will be used with the regular applica- 
tions. Such business can be written only by the com- 
pany’s full time representatives. 


PENN MUTUAL 


Executive Changes 


At the meeting of the trustees of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa., held on 
January 8, 1947, the 100th anniversary of the petition- 
ing for incorporation of the company, Earl G. Harri- 
son, Dean of the Law School and Vice President of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was elected as Trustee. 
John A. Mayer, who has been with the Penn Mutual 
since 1933, was elected Secretary to succeed George R. 
White, who has retired. Charles H. Yardley, who has 








been with the company since 1934, was elected 2nd Vice 
President and Comptroller. Daniel M. Shewbrooks, 
M.D., who has been with the company since 1931, was 
elected Medical Director to succeed Samuel B. Scholz, 
Jr., M.D., who retired on January Ist. Mary F. Barber, 
who has been associated with the company since 1928 
and became the first woman to become an officer in the 
company’s history, was made an Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent. 


At the same time Urban F. Quirk, who celebrated his 
25th anniversary in 1946, has been made Assistant 
Vice President with important responsibilities in ad- 
ministering agency affairs. William C. Reed, who has 
been with the company since 1939, was appointed As- 


sistant Vice President and Manager of Mortgage Loans., 


Thomas I. Shields, who has been associated with the 
Purchasing Department of the company since 1913, 
is the first to hold the title of Director of Services and 
Supplies. Ronald C. Mathewson, who has been with 
the Penn Mutual since 1907, has been appointed Assist- 
ant Treasurer and Assistant Secretary. Marion A. 
Watson, who has been associated with the President’s 
Department since 1928, has been promoted to Presi- 
dent’s Assistant. Ralph Roth, who has been with the 
company since 1921, has been appointed Assistant Di- 
rector of Personnel. J. Waldron Fisher, who has been 
with the company since 1921, was appointed Cashier. 
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Larlhdaiys. it seems to us, 


should be measured by progress — not years. We’re 
celebrating our 80th Anniversary now, but when 
someone asks us how old we are, we think in terms 
of accomplishment rather than number of years. 
Of how The Union Central, from a humble begin- 
ning in 1867, became one of the nation’s leading 
financial institutions, with assets in excess of 
$550 million. Of how the Company has provided 
over a billion dollars of life insurance protection 
and security for the American people. 


During those 80 years of growth, however, our 
ideas and methods remained young. And they'll 
always be. For they are progressive ideas on 
scientific selection, training, supervision, and selling 
which give better agents a better chance to make 
a better living. 


1867 + 1947 


tue Union Pow LIFE INSURANCE CO. c1wcir, on 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Executive Promotions 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn., held last month, Vice President and Counsel 
Benjamin L. Holland was elected Executive Vice Presi- 
dent and Counsel. Mr. Holland has been with the com- 
pany since 1924, when he entered the Legal Department 
and has progressed up the latter to 1938 when he was 
advanced to Vice President and Counsel, and then be- 
came a member of the Board of Directors. At the same 
time Dwight N. Clark, Secretary and Comptroller, and 
with the company since 1915, has been made 2nd Vice 
President and Comptroller and George W. Cheney, 
Secretary (1910), was elected 2nd Vice President and 
Secretary. 


Giffin Dies 


James A. Giffin, associate agency manager died 
on December 26, 1946, after a prolonged illness. 

Mr. Giffin was well known among life insurance 
agency men and considered an authority on training of 
salesmen and sales psychology. He joined the home 
office staff of the Phoenix Mutual in 1924 and was 
appointed manager of that company’s sales training 
) division the following year. In this position Mr. Giffin 
was in complete charge of the company’s training 
schools and developed many successful sales plans. In 
1928 he was appointed assistant agency manager with 
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greatly increased responsibilities in the administration 
of agency department affairs, and in 1944 he was ad- 
vanced to associate agency manager. 

Mr. Giffin took an active part in the meetings of the 
Life Agency Officers Association and Sales Research 
Bureau, forerunner of the present Agency Management 
Association, and was well known throughout the busi- 
ness as a talented speaker on life insurance subjects. 
He also wrote extensively and many- of his short articles 
have appeared in this magazine. 


PRUDENTIAL 
Underwriting Changes 


Military and naval personnel, heretofore subject to 
special ratings, are now considered as standard risks 
by the Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. Only 
men on submarine duty and those exposed to aviation 
hazards, unless they elect to eliminate aviation cover- 
age, are excluded from the standard risk classification. 

Prior to the war, The Prudential issued insurance at 
standard rates only to limited. classes of military and 
naval personnel, and in all cases restricted the amount 
of the insurance in accordance with the grade or rank 
of the individual. Following the declaration of war, the 
Company’s underwriters imposed various war-time re- 
strictions, which were lifted in September of 1945 
when the prewar system of rating was resumed with 
lower limits put into force. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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THE 


We had 62 who paid for more than $200,- 
000 and 308 more who paid for from $100,000 


to $200,000. 


These figures include no Group, no In- 
dustrial, no Pension Trusts, etc. and all of 
these men were Combination men, handling 
Industrial along with Ordinary, just as all of 


our field men do. 





BIG BOYS... 


During 1946, we had one Agent who paid 
for $516,000 Ordinary. 
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ONUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado 
California 
Kansas 
lowa 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 
NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SIOUX FALLS 





“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES” 


Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
South Dakoia 
Texas 
Washington 
Wyoming 


KANSAS 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

















PRUDENTIAL—Continued 


In establishing limits, which vary with the type of 
policy involved, the Company now has specified three 
age categories: up to 29 years, 30 to 39 years, and 40 
years and over. 

In making this change, the Company's actuaries and 
underwriters have taken into consideration not only 
experience with military and naval personnel, but the 
changed conditions resulting from the expansion of the 
country’s permanent military establishment. It is felt 
that at present the Army and Navy represents more 
nearly a cross-section of the insurance risks than at any 
previous period. 


D. |. Aviation Liberalized 


Air transportation, including privately owned planes 
as well as established airlines, was given recognition 
last month when the Prudential announced liberaliza- 
tion of the “double indemnity” clause in existing in- 
dividual policies to cover all aircraft passengers. Current 
practice among the larger life insurance companies is 
to pay this extra benefit for accidental death to victims 
of aircraft disasters only when the insured person was 
a fare-paying passenger on a regularly scheduled flight 
of a commercial airline. 

Double indemnity for deaths arising from accidental 
means was first offered by most of the leading in- 
surance companies shortly before 1920. At that time, 
aviation was just developing and in view of its hazards 
this extra protection was not generally payable in the 
event of death resulting from participation in any form 
of flying. In 1932, however, The Prudential, and a 
number of other companies, agreed to consider any 
death of a passenger resulting from an accident to a 
commercial aircraft on a regular flight as being within 
the provisions of the accidental death benefit. 

According to officials of The Prudential, the new 
liberalization has been effected primarily in recognition 
of the large number of aircraft now owned and operated 
hy business organizations and the increasing number 
of charter planes in operation. It is felt that the skill 
and experience of the men flying these planes and the 
conditions of operation and maintenance, entitles their 
passengers to the same consideration accorded com- 
mercial airline pasengers. 

“The tremendous increase in airplane travel in the 
last few years led us to the realization that liberalization 
of our accidental death benefit was necessary if this 
provision were to provide the protection for which it 
was intended,” says Pearce Shepherd, associate actuary 
of The Prudential. “In all sections of the country we 
have seen more and more business concerns using their 
private planes for the business trips of their own per- 
sonnel; we have seen an increasing number of people 
being the passengers of experienced pilots in private 
planes ; we have seen the charter plane business develop 
in answer to an economic need. 

“These developments have had a real impact on our 
policyholders. Since one out of every six Americans 
and Canadians is covered by Prudential life insurance, 
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we have policyholders in each of the groups that we 
feli were being unnecessarily restricted. We are glad ee ee eee eee 
if that our studies have shown that a normal amount of 
*< passenger flying does not unduly increase the hazard of 
0 accidental death.” 8 4 
Mr. Shepherd pointed out that with existing policies, 
d the liberalization would apply to any accidental deaths y } 
y occurring on or after the first of this year. t Y E A R S rt O U N G! 
. Age with both an individual anda {f 
: REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE : a ee 
y ; of experience, but there the simi e ends. 
Enters Group Field : Although mature in years, being one of 
| the twenty oldest life companies in the jt 
January announcement of the entrance of Republic | United States, the Monumental con- 
National Life Insurance Company of Dallas, Texas structively plans for an aggressive 
5 into the group and wholesale insurance field was made future. Monumental representatives are 
i by Theo. P. Beasley, president of the company. | proud of their identity with this old but {ff 
; “Our desire,” Mr. Beasley states, “has long been to vigorous organization that has demon- 
: provide complete personal insurance service. A further strated its stability and strength through- | 
step in that direction was taken a year ago by our en- ' out more than fourscore years. 
trance into the field of accident, health, and hospitaliza- F 
tion insurance through the purchase of International Hl 
Travelers Assurance Company of Dallas. This final H MOonumMmeEnTAL : 
: step, our group coverage, makes the service of our i 
company as broad and complete as any in America.” Life INSURANCE Company 
: George R. .Jordan, vice president, who came to BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Republic National Life from the vice presidency of the t H 
International Travelers Assurance, has been placed in . = | 




















charge of the group and wholesale insurance depart- 
ment. Mr. Jordan has had wide experience in salary 
savings insurance plans through business and industrial 
organizations, and has made a year’s intensive study 
of the group and wholesale business. 





RESERVE LOAN LIFE 
New Officers 


Walter T. O’Donohue, vresident of Reserve Loan 
Life Insurance Company of Texas since 1940, retired 
from active participation in the affairs of the company 
in December 1946 because of ill health. The board 
of directors, meeting to regretfully accept Mr. O’Don- 
chue’s resignation, announced the election of Clint W. 
\lurchison, chairman of the board, and B. Hick Majors, 
president. 

Mr. Murchison“is widely known in Texas and else- 


where as a result of his financial and investment 
activities. He is a native of Athens, Texas, where his EDGEWATER RBEOCH HOTEL 
father and grandfather were bankers for many years. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
l‘or the past 25 years he has been a resident of Dallas. , 
Mr. Majors is nationally known in real estate circles. 
A native of Mount Vernon, Texas, he started his busi- CAO oO 
ness career as a merchant. For the past 25 years he has 
lived in Dallas where he has been prominent as a realtor 
and large-scale developer. He is a past president of the Headquarters of the World for 
Dallas and Texas Real Estate Boards and is a former 


director of the National Association of Real Estate JInsurance Conventions 
Boards, VUANANUANUNADENUONVOALINUDEUDANOEUEAUOANUANUAYONNDENUALUEOUOLUONDONUOAUONUAUUEAYARLONUOULOOYOOUAOAANENOORENORFTALA OAD OALONDAAD EN OAU PAN DAL DALAL AAO AA ALON: 
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STANDARD (Ind.) 


Minimums 


Beginning January 1, the Standard Life Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis, Indiana, is, according to 
Harry V. Wade, President, accepting only a semi- 
annual policy of $2000.00 minimum. Mr. Wade, in 
making this ruling, said that it too was of a temporary 
nature similar to the rule that the Standard Life had 
installed May 1, 1946, which, from that time onward, 
eliminated the acceptance of quarterly and monthly 
applications. He said that the agents of the company 
had enthusiastically endorsed the elimination of the 
quarterly and monthly premium. The average paid-for 
each month had been greater since the elimination of the 
monthly and quarterly business. 


It is obvious that the agents were better compensated 
for selling the annual and semi-annual premiums than 
the more frequently paid-for business. 


The next step is to eliminate any semi-annual poli- 
cies for less than $2000.00, except on juvenile cases. 
This ruling has been instituted for a number of reasons. 
First, the commissions received on the sale of any policy 
will not buy as much of the necessities of life for the 
agent as they formerly did. It requires as much of an 
investment of the agent’s time to write a $5000.00 
policy as it does a $1000.00 policy. Therefore, under 


present-day conditions, the agent cannot afford to work 
for a commission less than that provided by the sale 
of a $2000.00 semi-annual policy. 

Secondly, the home offices of the various life insur- 
ance companies with their attendant mounting costs from 
salaries and other overhead cannot afford to handle 
the smaller premium policies. Thirdly, a thousand 
dollars today in the hands of a beneficiary doesn’t mean 
very much in comparison with what the same amount of 
money would have meant a few years ago. Therefore, 
Mr. Wade believes that mechanical means, such as the 
rules being instituted by the Standard Life, will auto- 
matically serve to raise the sights of, not only the sales- 
men, but the present-day buyers of life insurance. It 
is a corollary fact that any applicant who can’t afford 
to purchase as a minimum a $2000.00 semi-annual 
premium today isn’t a very good prospect for life in- 
surance, particularly from the standpoint of persist- 
ency. 

Mr. Wade pointed out that approximately OVaT Yo of 
the Standard’s 1946 business resulted from semi-annual 
policies under $2000.00. He doesn’t expect to lose very 
much, if any, of this business, but he expects the agents 
of the company to just automatically ask for the 
$2000.00 minimum with resulting greater protection to 
the insured and greater income to the agents. He stated 
that, although these rules were temporary, he expected 
them to remain in force until the buying power of the 
dollar increased over the present level. 
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SUMMARY 60th ANNUAL REPORT — 1946 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 


NEW INSURANCE 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS 
INCOME 


CONTINGENCY RESERVE AND SURPLUS 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since 
the inception of the Company total $340,223,884. 


The Manufacturers Life Insurance Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE .- 


1887 — DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR — 1947 


STANDARD LIFE 
New Officers 


Travis B. Harrison, who has been with the Standard 
Life Insurance Company of Jackson, Miss. since 
November, 1929, was elected Executive Vice President 
in December. At the same time Willis M. Gooch, with 
the company since October, 1934, and who has been in 
charge of the Underwriting Department, was elected 
Secretary. Stone M. Smith (1943) has been promoted 
to Treasurer and Walter A. Welty (1938), was also 
elected Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 


SUN LIFE OF AMERICA 
Executive Changes 


José L. Hirsh, formerly Agency Secretary, has been 
promoted to Agency Vice President in complete charge 
of the agency department, to succeed Felix Rothschild, 
who retired on December 31st last due to ill health. Mr. 
Hirsh began his Sun Life career on February 11, 1921 
as a clerk in the Baltimore, Md. company. When in 1936 
it became necessary to enlarge the home office agency 
department, the position of Ordinary Supervisor was 
established and Mr. Hirsh was transferred from Balti- 
more No. 2 Agency to fill this position and the com- 
pany’s development in the Ordinary branch of its busi- 
ness during the past ten years has been largely due to 
Vice President Hirsh’s outstanding efforts in this field. 
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$969,884,256 


154,236,828 


330,143,238 
67,950,665 


16,747,416 


J. S. Nusbaum, who joined the company in December, 
1905, and has been successively Assistant Secretary, 
Secretary and 2nd Vice President, has been appointed 
Vice President. Abraham Kenigson, F.A.S.A., F.A.LA., 
began his career with the company in 1921 and became 
Actuary in 1939. He becomes Vice President and 
Actuary. Walter Rothschild was elected Assistant 
Treasurer. Harvey Kesmodel, Jr., former Publicity 
Manager and Agency Representative, who joined the 
company in July, 1929, primarily as Editor of the com- 
pany’s publications, becomes Sales Promotion Manager 
in the Agency Department. He will continue as Editor 
of Production News. Louis J. Adler, formerly Agency 
Department Representative, who began his service with 
the company in October, 1937, becomes Assistant to the 
Vice President in the Agency Department. Mr. Adler 
is the author of the company’s Sales Training Course 
soon to be announced. 

Albert W. D. Carlson, Assistant Treasurer, has re- 
signed to be Assistant Vice President of The Com- 
mercial Credit Union. 


THE TRAVELERS 
Changes in Group Sales Division 


A major expansion of its services to meet greatly in- 
creased demands on the Group Sales Division of the 
Life, accident and group agency department of The 
Travelers Insurance Companies has been announced. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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THE TRAVELERS—Continued 


Perry T. Carter, with the company since August, 
1925, has been designated Superintendent of Agencies 
in charge of Group Sales. Lowell F. Brown, with the 
company since November, 1927, has been appointed 
Superintendent of Group Sales and Wendell A. Moats, 
with the company since 1926, has been named Assistant 
Superintendent of Group Sales. 
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The Travelers Insurance Companies last month 
announced several field personnel appointments as part 
of the expansion of the group sales division of its life, 
accident and group department. 

Douglas S. Perry, C.L.U. Regional Supervisor in the 
Boston branch office, has been transferred to New 
York City, where he will be Regional Group Supervisor 
for the Greater New York territory. He joined The 
Travelers as a Group Assistant in New Haven in 1926. 

I’, L. Mason, manager in the Rochester, New York 
branch, will move into the position made vacant by Mr. 
Perry's transfer. As Regional Group Supervisor in the 
Boston branch, Mr. Mason will exercise supervision 
over the Boston, Worcester, Providence, R. I., and 
Portland, Maine territories. Mr. Mason has been asso- 
ciated with The Travelers since 1920 when he was ap- 
pointed a special agent in Philadelphia. 

KF, I. Moss, manager for New Hampshire, has been 
appointed District Group Supervisor for the states of 
New Hampshire and Vermont, with headquarters in the 
Manchester branch office. He became a special agent 
for The Travelers in Des Moines in 1920. 

Kk. S. Simmons, C.L.U., manager, New Haven, has 
heen appointed District Group Supervisor for the state 
of Florida with headquarters in the Jacksonville branch. 

John D. Parker, Jr., with the company since 1937, 
manager, Portland, Maine, has been appointed District 
Group Supervisor for the Albany and Syracuse branch 
office territories as well as the general agencies of Ter 
Bush and Powell, Inc., of Schenectady and Conrad C. 
Klee, Inc., in Binghamton. His headquarters will be 
in Albany. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 
Expands Accident & Health Programs 


On December 26 last, President Mansfield freeman 
announced the expansion of the Accident and Health 
Department of the United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., effective immediately, under 
the direction of Richard Rhodebeck, Vice President 
and Director of Agencies. To assist in this expansion, 
two new members have been added to the staff of the 
Accident and Health Division—Warren R. Behm, who 
has been in the insurance business since 1929, has been 
appointed Accident and Health Underwriter and J. 
Howard Medes, who has been affiliated with the Claim 
Department of the company since 1929, has _ been 
appointed as Manager of Accident and Health Claims. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
Stock Dividend 
(On December 4, 1946 the stockholders of the 


Washington National Insurance Company of Evanston, 
Illinois voted to increase the capital stock from $4,000,- 


000 to $5,000,000 by the declaration of a $1,000,000 
stock dividend, 
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LIFE INSURANGE vs. INFLATION 


By President M. Albert Linton 


There seems to be little doubt that this country 
is now in a period of very high prices. How long it 
will be before prices fall again, or whether the 
long-run tendency will be upward, no one knows. 
However, it appears probable that families left in 
need by the death of the breadwinner within the 
next few years will require a considerably larger 
amount of money to provide the necessities of life 
than was the case only a few years ago. The $64 
question is what is the best method of providing 
the larger sum needed? 

Speculation in stocks, commodities, or real estate 
is tricky business. Knowing when to sell is always 
difficult. If speculative purchases are 
held beyond the inflation into the in- 
evitable deflation period that will 
follow, their values will be most un- 
certain and may involve large losses. 
Sound investments, with more con- 
stant values, return so little interest 
after taxes that the interest return is 
almost negligible in building up a size- 
able fund in a limited period of time. 

Consider on the other hand the sure 
protection that life insurance will pro- 
provide in a situation like this. First, 
let us look at the whole life policy for 





those who can afford to purchase the amount 
they need on that plan; and second the Double- 
Ten Protector for those who have less leeway 
in their budgets. The latter plan carries the 
right to convert the term insurance, without 
medical, to a permanent plan within seven years 
—and before the end of this conversion period 
the inflation question will in all probability have 
been answered. 

For illustrative purposes consider age 35 and 
compare the amounts payable if the policies become 
claims in given years, with the net costs during the 


pericds they have been in force: 
Approximate Relation of 


Year in the Face of the Policy 
WhichPolicy to its Net Cost 

Becomes Double-Ten 
a Claim Whole Life Protector 
First....35 Times...63 Times 
Second. .20 .?. dae. 
Fifth.... 9 ne oe ore 
es 5 Se ke 


One look at these figures is sufficient to 
make clear the invaluable service life 
insurance is prepared to render in pro- 
viding essential protection in a period 
of inflation. No investment could pos- 
sibly hold out the prospect of such 
assured performance. 


Sales Ideas From “Provident Notes’ 
published by 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MARRIAGES AND BIRTHS 
Set New Records in 1946 


ARRIAGES* in the United 

States reached an all-time high 
in 1946, substantially higher than the 
previous record made in 1942, and 
almost one and a half times the 
number for 1945, statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany report. 

The setting of the record during 
America’s first full year of peace is 
believed by the statisticians to have 
resulted mainly from the large num- 
ber of delayed marriages among 
persons who decided to wait until 
the war was over. To some extent, 
the record was influenced by the 
many remarriages which followed 
the sharp postwar upswing in di- 
vorces. 

Although all sections of the coun- 
try showed a marked increase in 
marriages in 1946 over 1945, the in- 
crease was greatest in New England 
and the Middle Atlantic and East 
North Central States, and least in 
the South Atlantic and the Mountain 
and Pacific States. The poorer re- 
cord for the latter regions was 
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attributed to the withdrawl of mili- 
tary installations and to the reduction 
of war industries. 

“The marriage record established 
in 1946 will probably not be reached 
again for many years,’ comment 
the statisticians. 


Births 


More than 3,350,000 babies, the 
biggest bumper crop in our history, 
were born in the United States in 
1946, according to an estimate by the 
statisticians. The number of births 
during the year was 450,000 greater 
than that in 1945, and exceeded even 
the previous high record of 1943 by 
200,000. 

The new record is accounted for 
very largely as the consequent of the 
rapid demobilization of the armed 
forces and the subsequent sharp 
increase in the marriage rate. The 
increase in births in 1946 was virtu- 
ally country-wide, report the statis- 
ticians. In general, the largest in- 
creases were noted in the northeast- 
ern and mid-western regions. 

At the same time the record high 
number of births was being estab- 
lished, the report continues, the 
country’s death rate fell to a new 
low of 10.2 per 1,000. As a result, 
the natural increase of our popula- 
tion—that is, the excess of births 
over deaths—also reached an all-time 
peak of 1,900,000. 


Population Growth 


The report notes that the rate of 
natural increase of the population 
for 1946 was close to 1.4 per cent, 
or practically double the annual 
average observed during the prewar 
decade and that the year was the 
sixth in succession in which the rate 
of natural increase reached or ex- 
ceeded 1 per cent. 


“The outlook for population 
growth is much brighter than it was 
a few years ago,” the statisticians 
comment. “Less than 10 years ago 
it was estimated that the population 
of the United States would reach its 
peak of less than 155,000,000 in 
1985. It would now appear that this 
figure will be reached in about 15 
years, and that our population will 
reach a maximum of 165,000,000 
about the year 1990.” 


* Based on incomplete data the number is 
estimated at 2,225,000. 
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SPENDING HABITS 
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7% THOUGH the U. S. public’s OWE of lhe best 


hed A ° . ee g's % i 
church donations have scored a ae x 


” new high by passing the billion- 
dollar-a-year mark, they still trail 
behind consumer outlays for movie 
and theater tickets; they amount to 

third of the nation’s annual bill 




















the for tobacco, and one-eighth of its 
aS outlay for alcoholic beverages, it is 
in reported by the family economics 
the bureau. of Northwestern National 
ths Life Insurance company. 
iter 
yen First Figures Since 1942 
by 
Making public the first available 
for | figures since the year 1942, the re- 
the port shows preliminary estimates on 
1ed gifts and bequests to religion for the 
rp vear 1945 to be slightly over one bil- 
‘he lion dollars ($1,035 millions); total 
tu- consumer outlays for admissions to 
‘is- movies and theaters, $1.2 billions ; 
in- for tobacco, $3. billions: for = al- 
st- coholic beverages, $7.8 billions. 
The billion-dollar total for reli- 
gh gious donations represents nine- 
b- tenths of one per cent of total con- 
he sumer outlays, which are estimated 
ow at $115 billions for 1945, the report 
It, shows. In 1929 religious donations 
la- totalled an estimated $935 millions, | 
ad their largest pre-war total, and “T here's a Company that has made a big success by staying with one 
ail amounted to 1.2 per cent of total basic insurance idea—Maintenance of Income. I’ve been told by Pacific 


consumer outlays for that year. Mutual men that to establish Maintenance of Income for their policy- 
holders, they use the facilities of both their Life and Accident & Health 
Departments, and they have developed a surprisingly complete and 
flexible coverage set-up. I understand they issue all the usual forms of 
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N.A.LC. RESOLUTIONS 


At its mid-year meeting the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners passed the following 
resolution: Real Estate—‘‘That the 
N.A.I.C. recommend to states con- 
templating enlarging the field of in- 
vestment for domestic life insurance 
companies to permit investment in 
urban redevelopment and suburban 
housing; that until experience shall 
have demonstrated its feasibility, 
enabling legislation should be lim- 
ited to a fixed term of years and 


the investments themselves, by any 
one life insurance company, limited 
to a point where non-liquid and 
liquid investments shall retain a re- 
lation to each other which will be 
safe to policyholders and the public 
but in no event exceed 5% of its 
admitted assets and that the matter 
of such investments be referred back 
to this Committee for further 
study... .” 

It was also resolved to disband 
the Fraternal Code Committee. This 
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appeals to the emotions and the Pru- 
dential’s well-known—‘The Future 
3elongs to Those Who Prepare For 
It” does, too! 


It tells the Prudential story to the 
more than 20 million American and 
Canadian readers of Time, Life, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Look, Parents, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Mac- 
Leans, Chatelaine, La Revue Moderne 


| and other magazines. 


And these readers remember the sug- 
gestion that they consult their local 
representative. . 
more about the plans of individual 
security 


and brokers have to offer. | 





Doors 


And our magazine advertis- 
ing, with the large human in- | 

. . | 
terest illustrations, copy that | 








. . they want to hear 


Prudential representatives 




















Committee was originally appointed 
to prepare a uniform Fraternal 
Code for all states. Differences of 
opinion re the Code among Commit- 
tee members could not be reconciled 
and no further action will be taken 
at this time. 

Resolutions proposed by the Life 
Committee and adopted by the Asso- 
ciation provide that: 

(1) The method of determining 
cash surrender values and the value 
of paid-up non-forfeiture benefits 
prescribed by the Standard Non- 
Forfeiture Law may be described in 
policy forms as the “Standard Non- 
Forfeiture Value Method,” whether 
the adjusted premium defined in 
such law or whether an amount or 
amounts producing higher values 
and benefits be used. 

(2) The companies be permitted 
to charge temporary or varying ex- 
tra premiums under substandard 
policies without altering the stand- 
ard cash surrender values and non- 
forfeiture benefits. This change 
eliminates all extra premiums from 
the computation for the sake of con- 
venience, but the elimination of per- 
manent extra premiums would not 
affect the adjusted premiums. It 
should be noted that separate provi- 
sion is made in the last sentence of 
Section 5 for substandard policies 
based on special tables. 

In the Life Committee because of 
the unprecedented volume of policy 
forms which will be filed with the 
various Departments during 1947 in 
compliance with the Standard Non- 
Forfeiture Law, it was resolved that 
the Chairman of the Life Committee 
be empowered to appoint a_ sub- 
committee which will be authorized 
to recommend to the various Depart- 
ments a standard procedure with 
regard to the filing of life insurance 
policy forms. Such a step is de- 
signed to facilitate the work of the 
Departments in this regard. It was 
also resolved that the Chairman of 
the Life Committee be empowered 
to confer with the Secretary of War 
for the purpose of seeking a solu- 
tion to the problems arising from 
the sale of insurance in U. S. army 
camps and government reservations 
located in states in which the insur- 
ers are not licensed to operate. 
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ACTUARIAL 





Life Jusurance and Jnuesiment Differences 


Kk HAVE had remarkable so- 

cial, economic and _ political 
changes during the last 20 years, and 
life insurance has done much to 
adapt itself to them. It will probably 
have to do more. 

In this article it is intended to 
deal to some extent with the effects 
of three of those changes, namely, 

|. The fall in the rate of interest. 

2. The difficulty of getting suit- 
able investments. 

3. The reduced purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

This may seem like an encroach- 
ment on the province of our good 
friend Wendell Coler in these ar- 
ticles on Current Developments. It 
is scarcely so, we hope, for we in- 
tend to consider interest and invest- 
ments purely as these affect the 
ability of the life insurance policy 
to do its job. This article, and some 
to succeed it, will therefore contain 
an effort to indicate actuarial re- 
sponsibility in the matter of adapt- 
ing old policy forms, and devising 
new policy forms, to meet these 
changing times, keeping ever en- 
thusiastically in view the goal of 
voluntary life insurance. That goal, 
to name it once more, is, of course, 
the adequate and proper insurance 
of the individuals of the nation un- 
der the voluntary system. 

We have specified three changes, 
but it is not the intention to deal 
with these individually or in any 
definite order. They will, neverthe- 
less, underlie the thought in what 
follows. 


Suitable Investments Lacking 


In a very informative paper on 
“Declining Interest Rates and Their 
Impact on Life Insurance Opera- 
recently presented to the 
American Institute of Actuaries, 
I’, J. McDiarmid made in substance 
the following remarks. 


tions” 
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by FRANCIS M. HOPE, 
F.F.A., FAIA. 


Until about the year 1930 there 
apparently existed a _ rough 
state of balance between the 
rate of growth in the capital 
requirements of enterprise, evi- 
denced by the sale or availabil- 
ity of bonds and mortgages, and 
the rate of growth of the in- 
vestment requirements of those 
desiring to invest in such forms. 

In recent years there is much 

evidence that this state of bal- 

ance no longer exists. 

The purport of the above remarks 
seems to be that legal reserve life 
insurance companies are running 
short of the types of investment re- 





Mr. Hope, a native of Scotland, served 
his apprenticeship in the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company, Edinburgh. In 1907 he be- 
came a Fellow, Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland by Examination and joined Occi- 
dental of California in 1910 as Assistant 
Actuary. Rose to Vice President and Actuary 
in 1930; elected a director in 1937 and has 
been Actuary Emeritus since 1942. Became 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries in 
1918 and President (1933) Actuarial Club 
of the Pacific States. Flas authored numerous 
articles published in this and other insurance 
magazines. 


quired by law. And not only has 
there developed a shortage of suit- 
able investments but such as are 
available yield a rate of interest so 
much reduced as to give life insur- 
ance officials considerable worry 
with regard to the interest guaran- 
tees under old business, and also 
make essential a substantial lower- 
ing of the interest guarantees under 
new business with consequent in- 
crease in premium rates. 

There are some references in Mr. 
McDiarmid’s paper to the advan- 
tages which policy contracts of the 
term insurance type have under such 
circumstances. Also to the fact that 
high participating rates can ride 
safely through any conceivable de- 
cline in interest rates. High par- 
ticipating rates on Ordinary Life 
and higher priced plans are, of 
course, meant. 


Old Question 


Now our old question again arises, 
namely, Can adequate insurance of 
the individuals of the nation be 
achieved entirely under the invest- 
ment types of policy, especially on 
the participating plan, and in view 
of scarce investments and a fallen 
interest rate? But a more or less 
complete answer to this question, 
which will involve the provisions of 
the Guertin Legislation regarding 
Term Insurance, Family Income 
Riders and Income Replacement 
Policies, will have to wait until a 
later article. The question of the 
advisability of large-accumulating- 
reserve policies in an economy of 
steadily decreasing purchasing 
power of the dollar will also have to 
receive attention later. 

Meantime, let us pass to a further 
consideration of the growth of life 


insurance funds and _ what. that 
growth implies. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Actuarial—Continued collected premiums are not in actual The next difference below is 500, stead 
possession of the companies. which in turn is followed by 575, boom 
In this connection we have pre- Now let us examine the design of and so on. If, now further, we take ‘n 19 
pared Table A, which appears along- the mathematical curves which are _ the differences between these figures and p 
side. The idea expressed in this “discovered” to underlie the trends themselves we get the figures in online 
table is that during certain periods of the actual assets. The curves are Column 9, known as second differ- cising 
of business activity the aggregate shown in Column 7, one form of ences. An inspection of Column 9 srowt 
assets of the legal reserve companies curve running from 1919 to 1937 — will show that the differences ot that of the 
tend to follow a mathematical curve. and the other from 1939 to 1954. column in turn, known as third dif- Soon 
The assets taken into account are’ In technical language these curves ferences, are constant at 25 each and not Ot 
the funds in actual possession of the each follow a mathematical design every year. Of course the figures vestm 
companies; that is to say, the funds in which third differences are as- represent millions. furthe 
for which they are responsible to sumed to be constant at 25 millions Observe how closely the “actual” sult tl 
policyholders and _— stockholders. each year. Inspection will show that net assets in Column 5 correspond soaret 
These are shown in Column 5 of the difference between the first two with the mathematical curve in Col- assets 
the table. We may call them “ac- lines in Column 7 is 450, which ap- umn 7 during the years 1919 to 1927 1937 
tual assets.” Policy loans and un- pears on the first line of Column 8. inclusive, a period of more or less actual 
“actua 
: , j with 
Table A—Aggregates of U.S. Legal Reserve Life Companies showing (1) trend of growth of Assets less Policy Loans comes 
and Uncollected Premiums from 1919 to 1937, if it had not been for the depression of the early thirties; and reache 
(2) trend of growth of Assets less Policy Loans and Uncollected Premiums from 1939 to 1954, if the en 
present conditions continue. These trends are shown in Column 7. we ju 
; = date. 
(Figures in Millions) 
Policy Net - 
Loans & Deferred Increase Mathematical lirst Second 
Admitted Premium & Unpaid Net in Net Trend of Differ- Differ- 
Year Assets Notes Premiums \ssets* Assets Net Assets ences ences 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) - (6) (7) (8) (9) Att 
ore 6,791 805 111 5.875 455 5,875 450 50 
UD Co cen eerie 7,320 859 131 6,330 395 6,325 500 75 ONS 
Th Séeesaeesvecens 7,936 1,058 153 6,725 608 6,825 5795 100 compa 
22 pee eecevneneeeser $652 l, ] 4] 178 7,33 3 728 7,400 675 125 taken 
oP  nessddthuasekes 9,455 1,198 196 8,061 789 8,075 800 150 "nner 
C—O ere 10,394 1,323 221 8,850 990 8,875 950 175 arget) 
ee eee 11,538 1,446 252 9,840 1,217 9.825 1,125 200 and ey 
RR 12,940 1,599 84 11,057 1,235 10,950 1,325 225 pressi 
Oe -Cewienbeial wulelirn « 14,392 1,785 315 12,292 1,312 12,275 1,550 250 ‘cor 
ey 6 ste i eel. 15,961 2,000 357 13,604 1,100 13,825 1,800 275 we lea 
ion ordi rae 17,482 2,379 399 14,704 929 15,625 2,075 300 ishnes. 
eon 18,880 2,807 440 15,633 691 17,700 2,375 325 night 
— rere 20,160 3,369 467 16,324 162 20,075 2,700 350 5 
pr ree 20,754 3.800 462 16,486 192 22,775 3,050 375 over 4 
eS ee ZU,3896 3,769 449 16,678 1,052 25,825 3,425 400 to take 
fe eee 21,844 3,658 456 17,730 1,486 29 250) 3.825 425 aati 
ere 23,216 3,540 460 19,216 1,783 33,075 4,250 450 , 
Gh eiaeen 24,874 3,411 404 20,999 1,376 37,325 4,700 lions ¢ 
eT ses eusiwe sheen 26,249 3,399 475 22,375 1,505 42,025 ' 
re Aer 27,755 3,389 486 23,880 1,615 New Trend beginning 1939 But 
iP udthcaadantnwks 29,243 3,248 500 25,495 1,708 25,500 1,650 425 the pr 
 sstidbaunhae ke 30,802 3,091 508 27 203 2.088 27 150 2,075 450 our as 
7 32,731 2,919 521 29,291 2,430 29,225 2,525 475 - 
in item eutiie a wines 34,931 2,683 527 31,721 3,129 31,750 3,000 500 note t 
. Saas 37,766 2,373 543 34,850 3,494 34,750 3,500 925 actual 
Me sia gudets Vewk-to 41,054 2,134 576 38,344 3,921 38,250 4,025 550 :; ne 
_ Seer 44,797 1,894 638 42,205 42,275 4,575 575 _ om 
emia Bis ale 46,850 5,150 600 mathe 
a - ctsadeuncenkses 92,000 9,750 625 degree 
Ee 57,750 6,375 650 in 
TF oessesnsavances 64,125 7.025 675 net as: 
a rere ee 71,150 7,700 700 is obv 
_ aes 78,850 8,400 725 wit] 
 deiateasneiele 87,250 9,125 750) — 
 PReseNR ee 96,375 9,875 1945, 
DPE ee 106,250 has ag 


, : : : of 25 
* Net Assets are Admitted Assets less Policy Loans, Premjum Notes, and Uncollected Premiums. 


The figures in Columns 2 to 6 are approximate actual figures. The figures in Columns 7,8 and 9 are based upon the mathe ceedin 


matical curve or trend which seemed to underlie the actual figures during the years 1919 to 1927, and which seems to underlie manne 
the actual figures during the years 1939 to 1945. Compare Columns 5 and 7. Observe how in 1928 and 1929 the “actual” curve sdeneene 
in Column 5 begins to lag behind the mathematical curve or trend jn Column 7. | Uwe 

NOTE: The method used is to consider that third differences are constant at 25 millions per annum so that the second 625 in 
differences in Column 9 increase at the rate of 25 millions per annum. Columns 8 and 9 show the first and second differences curve 
respectively. Observe that the increase in Column 6 and the differences in Columns 8 and 9 are in each case for the following Rei 
vear; so that the 50 on the first line of Column 9 builds into the. 500 on the second line of Column 8, which in turn builds into on the 
the 6,825 of Column 7. in the 
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steady prosperity including a short 
boom in 1920 and a mild depression 
in 1921. But in 1928 surrenders 
and policy loans began to increase 
ominously in relation to assets, exer- 
cising a downward pull on the 
growth of the funds and giving sign 
of the coming crash and depression. 
Soon new business began to fall off, 
not only in volume but also in in- 
vestment type of policy, exercising a 
further downward pull with the re- 
sult that the old mathematical trend 
soared away from the “actual’’ net 
assets reaching 42,025,000,000 in 
1937 against the 22,375,000,000 of 
actual funds. If the progression of 
“actual” net assets had kept in line 
with its underlying mathematical 
curve of 1919 to 1927, it would have 
reached the 100 billion mark about 
the end of 1945, whereas in actuality 
we just passed 42% billions at that 
date. See Column 5. 


Two Questions 


At this point two interesting ques- 
tions arise. First, How could the 
companies at this present date have 
taken care of 100 billions of funds 
largely carrying guarantees of 3% 
and even 3'4% ? Second, If the de- 
pression had not come, as the result, 
we fear, of national speculative fool- 
ishness in the 20's, the companies 
might conceivably still be earning 
over 4% net interest and well able 
to take care of 3% and even 344% 
interest guarantees in the 100 bil- 
lions of assets. 


But let us turn to the realities of 
the present and the progression of 
our assets now. It is interesting to 
note that beginning with 1939 the 
actual net assets are again growing 
in suggestive conformity with a 
mathematical curve similar in great 
degree to that followed by the actual 
net assets from 1919 to 1927. This 
is obvious on comparing Column 5 
with Column 7 for the years 1939 to 
1945. The new mathematical curve 
has again a constant third difference 
of 25 millions, but has been pro- 
ceeding in a more stately or leisurely 
manner. lor example, the old curve 
showed an increase of 2,075 on 15,- 
625 in the year 1929 while the new 
curve shows only the same increase 
on the much greater figure of 27,150 
in the year 1940, However, the new 
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We have said so little about our promotional 
program for field men that we can’t resist tell- 
ing you about the results from one particular 
type of direct mail. To date inquiries and sales 
from this one source are running far ahead of 
the combined inquiries obtained from all pro- 
motion used before we started the expanded 
advertising program. That, frankly, makes us 
happy ...not because it indicates creative 
ability but because it shows we are doing a 
pretty good job of helping the agent. 


LIFE INSURANCE BEGINS WITH THE AGENT! 


Central Lif cvcesccsocxn 


(JUST A LITTLE) 
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curve, owing to its larger second 
difference, has a potential ability to 
increase its speed with the years so 
that there is a possibility of the net 
assets attaining the magnitude of 
100 billion in the year 1954. The 
growth, however, may be slackened 
by any or all of three things as it 
was following 1927, namely, 

1. A. proportionate increase in 
surrenders and policy loans. 

2. A falling off in the volume of 
new business. 

3. A decline in the sales of the 
investment types of policy. 


Now the first two of these things 
are scarcely desirable. The third 
one may be. A decline in the sales 
ot the investment type of policy does 
not necessarily mean a decline in the 
the American people. 
Life insurance is greatly indebted to 
its very aggressive sales organiza- 
tion tor the rapid growth ot its as- 
sets. Surely no other type of finan- 
cial institution such very 
efhcient and enthusiastic salesmen. 
lf some other form of financial in- 
stitution which dealt only in savings 


savings ot 


has 


(Continued on the next page) 
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were able to work as life insurance 
does, through vigorous personal con- 
tacts reinforced by appeal to the 
ties of family affection and sup- 
ported by a wonderful renewal- 
reminder and collection system, it 
might well rival, if not exceed, the 
institution of life insurance in the 
growth of its funds. But it is doubt- 
ful if it would, or could, guarantee 
a rate of interest except for short 
periods, 

There is, however, in existence 
right at present an institution which 


deals only in savings and yet guar- 
antees interest for a considerable pe- 
riod, and that is the United States 
Government. Many a young bread- 
winner might be well advised to buy 
low cost protection with conversion 
options and build the savings ele- 
ment of his financial program at least 
temporarily in Government Savings 
Bonds. 

But the Government does not 
have the enthusiastic salesmen or 
the wonderful collection system of 
the life insurance companies. So the 
great need of the moment is to con- 
vince the average man that he can 





A THREE-FOLD 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Today’s career life underwriters are faced 
with a three-fold responsibility. 


1. To bring to as many American homes 
as possible the benefits of adequate life 


insurance protection; 


2. To cooperate as a part of the institution 
of life insurance to combat inflationary talk 


and tendencies; 


3. To counsel with all war veterans and 
urge that they retain their National Service 


Life insurance. 


Upon the execution of this 
responsibility today depends, to a great 
extent, the prestige and increased usefulness 
of tomorrow's career life underwriters. 


Equitable Life of lowa 


Gounded 1567 


HOME OFFICE 


three-fold 
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Save systetmatically without ‘“dun- 
ning’ or compulsion, if he will but 
put his mind to it, and thus get him 
to save outside of and in addition 
to his life insurance. Again we 
should like to commend the Institute 
of Life Insurance with regard to its 
advertising campaign in this matter 
of voluntary savings. 

If the average man is still urged 
to save inside rather than outside 
life insurance, is there not a possi- 
bility, in view of the projection in 
Column 7 of Table A, that life in- 
surance assets may grow on and up, 
not merely to 100 billions but to a 
much higher figure? It is, of course, 
not the figure in itself but its rela- 
tion to the national wealth, or more 
specifically, to the available invest- 
ments, which must be considered. 


Growth 


Legal reserve life insurance must 
press forward toward its goal of ade- 
quate and proper insurance of the 
individuals of the nation under the 
voluntary system. Investments are 
merely a by-product of life insur- 
ance as we know it today. A very 
essential by-product, of course. 

The non-availability at a satisfac- 
tory rate of interest of suitable in- 
vestments must only be allowed to 
hinder in the least degree possible 
the advance of legal reserve life in- 
surance towards its goal. One of 
our greatest and most respected life 
companies in the Ordinary field has 
just come out with reserves based 
on the new Commissioner’s Table 
with interest of only 2%. Interest 
at this rate requires heavy deposits 
to reserve in life insurance premiums 
under Ordinary Life and_ higher 
priced plans. 


CREDIT NOTICE 


N PAGE 73 of the January edi- 

tion of Best’s LIFE INSURANCE 
NEwsS is a short commentary en- 
titled “By The Way.” Due to last 
minute changes in copy it was nec- 
essary for our printer to set this 
feature up and we had no oppor- 
tunity to check it before the maga- 
zine went to press. Credit for this 
feature should have been given to 
“Banking,” from which it is re- 
printed by special permission. 
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Aetna Life: &. E. Cammack, with the 


Affiliated Companies since 1910, vice 
president and actuary of the company, has 
heen nominated to fill the vacancy in the 
Board of Directors which will be caused 
by the retirement of W. E. A. Bulkeley, 
vice president, auditor and director of the 
company and associated with it since 
October 1, 1890. The Aetna organization 
was founded by his grandfather, E. 
Bulkeley, and his father was associated 
with it for many years. 

Robert E. Florian, C. L. U., with the 
company since 1935, has been appointed 
General ow in Salt Lake City, to suc- 
ceed J. Butler, with the company since 
1937, w he will devote his time to personal 
sales. 

x * * 


American Hospital & Life, Texas: //. 
Raymond Strong, in the business since 
1933 and most recently Actuary of the 
Texas Board of Insurance Comimission- 
ers, has been appointed Actuary for the 
company. W. C. Murphy, formerly Sec- 
retary and Actuary, became Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
x * * 


American National: Ernie Guttersen, 
Superintendent of Ordinary Agencies, 
resigned on January Ist to assume the 
Presidency of Mutual Dealers Whole- 
sale, Inc., St. Paul. 

The net gain in Ordinary insurance in 
force for the first 11 months of 1946 was 
64% over that for the same period of 
1945. The net gain in 1945 was 56% over 
1944, which was 33% better than 1943. 
Total business in force as of November 
30th now exceeds $1,500,000,000. 

The field staff pe rsonnel shows an in- 
crease of 23% over 1945. 


x *k * 


American United Life: /. foward All- 
top, Personnel Director of the company 


for over 10 years, has been appointed 
Assistant to the President. 

x * * 
Atlantic Life (Va.): Gillespie Murray 
has been appointed General en for 


the company in Charlotte, N. C. 


x *k * 
Bankers Life (lowa): New paid-for 
business for November, 1946 exceeded 


$11,700,000, of which more than $10,375,- 
000 was Ordinary, an increase of 70% 
in Ordinary business over the same month 


of 1945. Total business written for the 
first 11 months of 1946 was nearly 
$31,000,000 greater than for the same 
FEBRUARY I, 1947 


HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


period in 1945, Total business in force for 
the first 11 months was approximately 
$1,129,000,000. 

More than 60% of the home office 
employees of the company voluntarily 
took immunization shots for influenza. 


x * * 


Bankers National Life: The goal of 
$125,000,000 of insurance in force origi- 
nally set for December 3lst, was passed 
on November 15th. 

New paid-for business was 60% over 
that of 1945 and insurance in: force was 
$15,000,000 greater than on December 
3lst last. The average Ordinary policy 
in force was $3,750 as compared with 
$3,651 at the end of November, 1945. 
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California-Western States: O. J. 


Beaudin, formerly Superintendent of 
Agencies in the company’s Northwest 
territory and in the business since 1926, 
has been appointed Manager of the Oak- 
land Agency of the company. 

Clifford H. Fowler, in the business 
for many years, has been appointed Man- 
ager of the Paramount Agency of the 
company in Los Angeles. There are now 
three agencies for the company in that 
city. 

A “cost of living” allowance for 
salaried employees was authorized on 
December 17th (paid January 15th) by the 
Board of Directors of the company. 
Salaried employees receiving less than 
$400 per month were granted a 15% allow- 
ance for the last quarter of 1946, while 
those earning $400 and over were granted 
a $180 allowance. This was the second 
adjustment made by the company during 
1946. The company plans to review the 
cost of living quarterly during 1947. 


x * * 


Canadian Business: Ordinary sales for 
the month of November totaled $109,679,- 
000 in the Dominion and $831,000 in New- 


foundland. 
x *k * 


Chicago Association: Special classes 
on “Concrete Problems in Estate Plan- 
ning and Business Insurance” were con- 
ducted: by George Laikin beginning on 
January 6 and running for four weeks 
on Monday nights. eat only to those 
who have earned the C.L.U. degree. 

Section “C” and Section “D” of the 
C.L.U. Review classes, conducted at 
Northwestern University, were started 
during the month of January. There 
have been a double class of Section “A” 
and a Section “B” class running since 
October last. 






Colonial Life: Lewis A. 
has been appointed Medical Director of 
the company to succeed C. O. Hollinger 
M. D., who resigned as Medical Director 
on December 31 last. 

Edward Kyle Young, with the company 


Pyle, M. D., 


since 1941, has been appointed Field 
Manager in the Rochester Office. 

Eugene J. Huston, with the company 
since 1939, has been appointed Field Man- 
ager in the Philadelphia Office. 

Joseph E. Vandenbord, with the com- 
pany since 1940, has been appointed Field 
Manager in the Beaver Falls, Pennsyl- 
vania office. 

Rudolph Hopf, with the company since 
1933, has been appointed Pennsylvania 
State Manager with offices in Philadel- 
phia. 

Robert L. Baer, with the company since 
1941, has been appointed Administrative 
Assistant at the home office to succeed 
Mr. Hopf. 

Effective January Ist, a salary increase, 
equal to one month’s salary was given to 
the home office clerical employees, which 
brings the total general salary increase 
to 28% since October 1, 1945. At the 
same time the pay period will be changed 
to bi-weekly. 

Se: 2s 


Commonwealth Life: Oliver R. Aspe- 
gren, II, C.L.U., has been appointed 
Assistant. Director of Agencies: in the 
Ordinary Department of the company. 

The Ordinary Department of the com- 
pany in Alabama was consolidated under 
the management of a new branch office 
in Montgomery under the interim direc- 
tion of Assistant Manager J. William 
Gordon, pending appointment of a branch 
manager. 

Louis G. Russell, Jr., with the company 
since 1928, has been appointed Manager 
of the company’s new Gulf Coast Branch 
office in Mobile, Alabama. 


x * * 


Confederation Life, Canada: . F. 


Auden, formerly Assistant Actuary, has 
heen appointed Executive Secretary; L. 
V’. Duckworth, formerly Acting Chief 
Inspector and Internal Auditor, has been 


appointed Assistant Secretary; J. E. 
Smart has been appointed Executive 
Assistant. 

ee =. 2 


Connecticut Mutual: Effective Decem- 
ber 24, 1946, two General Agents have 
formed partnerships with junior mem- 
bers of their organizations. Melzar C. 
Jones, with the company since 1934, and 
Phinehas Prouty, Jr., with the company 


(Continued on the next page) 
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since 1942, at Los 
H. Hale, in the business since 1931 with 
Sidney B. Rosenbaum in Cleveland. 

Thomas K. Dodd, Underwriting Sec- 
retary and with the company since 1920, 
was promoted to 2nd Vice President- 
Underwriting and Carl H. 
Chief Underwriter, with the company 
since 1922, has been promoted to Super- 
visor of Applications. 

Limon E. Stiles was erroneously listed 
on page 59 of the December Life News 
under the Connecticut General. 


=x * * 
Great-West Life: Gordon I. Cantelon 


has been appointed Manager of the St. 
Louis Branch of the company to succeed 


Angeles and Harry 


Anderson, 


W. Stanley Stuart, who recently relin- 
quished the position in order to devote 
his full time to personal underwriting. 


x * *® 


Guardian Life (N. Y.): Leslie R. Nich- 
olas, C.L.U., with the company since 1931, 
has been appointed Agency Secretary. 
Donald M. Goodyear, with the company 
since 1928, has been appointed Assistant 
Mortgage Secretary. Francis X. Reilly, 
with the company since 1930, has been 
appointed Assistant Secretary. 


x * * 


Home Life (N. Y.): Richard F. Gruen, 


with the company since 1934, has been 
appointed Agency Secretary. 

trederick W. Read, Jr., with the com- 
pany since 1945, has been appointed As- 
sistant Counsel. 
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callers!” 


Bankerslifemen Know How to Make 
Weather Work for Them 


You will find many a Bankersl/ifeman making profitable calls on 
days when weather keeps other people from getting out. It is their 


way of putting the weather to work for them. 


From the time they 


join the company they are taught how to make ideas and elements 


work for them. 


Training of a Bankers/ifeman starts in his own agency where he 
has successful selling methods demonstrated to him in the field. 
At the same time he is being taught all phases of the insurance 


business by 
instruction. 
home office administrators . . 


introducing him into a three-year course of formal 
This is conducted under highly trained and successful 
. and applied in the field. 


The training and experience are reflected in good use of selling 


time and help make 


3ankersl/ifemen the sort of insurance under- 


writers you like to meet as friends, fellow workers or competitors. 


Bankers /2fe COMPANY 
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Industrial Life & Health: 4/ B. Rich- 
ardson has been appointed Director of 
Public Relations for the company. 


x *k * 
Institute Of Home Office Under- 


writers: The Southern Life Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. and the First 
National Life Insurance Company, New 
Orleans, La. have been admitted to mem- 
bership, bringing the number of com- 
panies so affiliated to 158. 


x *k * 


Jefferson Standard Life: Donald §, 
Stark, with the company since 1944 and 
most recently district manager in Park- 
ersburg, has been appointed Manager of 
the new Cincinnati branch of the com- 
pany. 

e 2 


John Hancock: Lucius T. Hill has been 
appointed Director of Housing for the 
company, to supervise housing projects, 
including Hancock Village and also direct 
the investigation and development of sites 
for other housing throughout the country, 

Former Assistant District Managers 
Joseph J. Iannoli, Worcester; Ralph R 
Steffa, Jr., Cedar Rapids and James C. 
Gilliam, Dallas, have been appointed 
Managers of the three new Texas Dis- 
trict Agencies at Houston East, Houston 
Central and Corpus Christi, respectively. 

Vincent R. Strohm has been appointed 
Home Office Group representative at De- 
troit. 

=x *k * 


Kansas City Life (Mo.}: On December 
18 the Texas Agency ‘of the company, 
headed by O. Sam Cummings, attained 
the goal of $100,000,000 insurance in 
force, to enter the exclusive circle of 
20-25 Agencies, of companies writing 
nothing but Ordinary business, to reach 
that figure. According to the company, 
only 127 entire companies out of the 402 
in existence December 31, 1945, had that 
much business in force. 


x * * 


L.I.A.A.: Arthur F. Sisson, Advertising 
Director of State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company, has beeen named Chairman of 
the Press Committee of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association for this year. 
Mr. Sisson has served on a number of 
L.A.A. Committees and has appeared on 
numerous programs. 


7 — 


Life Insurance Association of America: 
Dave E. Satterfield, Jr., executive director 
since 1945, prior to that, for five terms 
Congressman from the Third District of 
Virginia, died December 27 at Richmond. 


x *k * 


Lincoln National: Robert E. Beisel, with 
the company for 20 years, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for the company 
at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Rollo R. Norton has been appointed 
General Agent for the company at Phoe- 
nix. 

=x *k * 


Manhattan Life: Thomas M. Hunter, 
industrialist, was elected a director of the 
company at the Directors meeting which 
was held on December 17th last. 
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Massachusetts Mutual: /. J. Van Stra- 
leon, C.L.U., with the company since 1928, 
has been appointed sole General Agent 
Northen California area for the 


for thie 
in charge of the San Francisco 


compally, 
offic: 

John W. Yates, with the company since 
1923, has “resigned his connection with 
the San Francisco office, in order to de- 
vote full time to field sales and service 
development in his Southern California 
aTCad 


x *k* * 


Metropolitan Life: Edwin C. McDonald, 
Vice President in charge of the company’s 

Canadian head office in Ottawa for the 
se 6 years, and the only American to 
be elected President of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, has been 
recalled to the home office where he will 
assume new duties in connection with the 
sales activities of the company’s Group 
Insurance Division. 

Second Vice President Glen J. Spahn 
of the company’s Field Management 
Division in the home office, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. McDonald in 
charge of the Canadian head office. 

Vevi Bernard Mostoller, with the 
company since 1923 and formerly Field 
Training Supervisor, has been appointed 
Manager of the Pittston, Pa., district of 
the company to succeed Hastings A. 
Morris, with the company since 1920, 
who has been appointed to succeed Joseph 
D’ Andrade, in the Germantown district, 
who retired under the company’s insur- 
ance retirement program. 


x * * 


Minnesota Mutual: As of November 
30th the new paid-for business was $100,- 
801,760 or 66.1% greater than in 1945, 
and total insurance in force was $416,- 
250.860. 

x * * 


Mutual Benefit Life: Alex M. Knapp, 


(.L.U., has been appointed General Agent 
for ey company in Baltimore to succeed 


L. A, Spalding, with the company since 
1905. who retired in 1946. 
Bill C. Thurman, C.L.LU., former 2nd 


Vice President in charge of agency af- 
fairs and with the company since 1937, 
has been appointed General Agent for the 
company at Newark, to succeed L. D. 
Day, with the company since 1904, who 
will retire from active agency manage- 
ment on May 15, 1947, 

Pat M. Ryan, who resigned as General 
\gent for the company at Minneapolis, 
has been appointed Associate General 
Agent at San Francisco in the Murrell 
Brothers Agency. 

Russell B. Hubbard, with the company 
since 1923, was promoted to Cashier, and 
i:dward M. Ennis, with the company since 
1926, was elected Assistant Cashier of the 
company at the Board of Directors meet- 
ing on December 18th last. 


x * * 
Mutual Life (N. Va Carl V. Cefola, 


with the company since 1944, has been 
promoted to Director of Publicity of the 
company. 

Alden E. Halseth, 
of the Fargo Agency, 
since 1943, and Harry T. Thurman, 
Assistant Manager of the Savannah 
Agency, with the company since 1944, 
have been appointed Training Assistants 


in the Agency Department at the home 
office. 


Assistant Manager 
with the company 
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Thomas P. Morgan, Jr., has been 
selected to devote his entire time to the 
company’s mortgage lending program and 
to estate planning work. Charles T. Rice, 
with the company since 1929, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Morgan as 
Manager of the Washington, D. C. 
Agency of the company. 

David J. Bannon, Jr., rejoined the Law 
Department of the company on January 
lst as Assistant Counsel. 

Donald B. Woodward, 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent, has been named a member of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
Committee on Federal Finance. 

War death payments totaling $8,298,000 
(3.5% of total) were made on 3,101 lives 
by the company in the five years from 
December 7, 1941 to the end of 1946. 
(18% North American Continent; 25% 
Pacific; 2% Atlantic ; 9% Africa and 
Mediterranean : 37% rene: 1% Central 
and South America: 7% Asiatic; 1% 
Middle East). Action against the enemy 
accounted for 2,028 lives, or 66% of the 
total war deaths (51% Europe; 27% 
Pacific; 13% Africa and Mediterranean). 
600 died in line of duty; 50 were lost on 
the high seas and 82 as prisoners of war 
(55 Pacific; 9 Europe; 18 Asiatic). 


National Life (Vt.): John T. Bryson, 
Associate General Agent of the Wellman- 
Burroughs Agency of the company, died 
on January 3rd last. In the 32 years he 
had represented the company, the com- 
pany states it is probably safe to say that 
he insured more individual lives in the 
state of New Hampshire than any other 
life underwriter. 

Donald C. McLean has joined the ac- 
tuarial department of the company. 


x * * 
New England Mutual: Harvey H. Wil- 


son, with the company since 1918, has 
taken into partnership his associate 
Charles W. Hurst, with the company 
since 1944. The firm will be known as 
Wilson & Hurst, General Agents, Savan- 


nah. 
A partnership, effective January 2nd, 
has been formed between /sadore Freid, 


with the company 40 years, and David 
Marks, Jr., C.L.U., with the company 
since 1930 and leading producer for the 
company. The firm will be known as 
Freid & Marks, General Agents, New 
York City. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


New paid for business for the twelve 
months of 1946 was $64,000,000, or a 
gain of 34% to establish a company 
record. 

x’ >] 


New York City Sales: Ordinary sales 
for the month of November totaled $89,- 


509,000 compared with $76,551,000 re- 
ported tor the same period in 1945, 

x * * 
New York Life: Alfred L. Aiken, former 


President of the died on De- 
cember 13th last. 

Dale W’. Hanson was promoted to the 
position of Manager of the San Jose, 
California, Branch Office of the company. 

Robert E. Dye and Richard K. Wilson 
have been appointed Associate Managers 
of the Oakland Branch Office and the Los 
Angeles Branch Office, respectively. 


company, 


YOU CAN’T WORK 
FOR PEANUTS! 


Standard Life agents are well fed and we 
like to have them in that condition. Be- 
ginning the first of this year we have cut 
out less than $2,000 semi-annual new 
business (except juvenile). Top notch 
salesmen in these days of high prices 
can't live on small semi-annual com- 


missions. Our men are selling the prof- 


-Aarig VU. Wade 


INSURANCE COMPANY of INDIANA 
+ INDIANAPOLIS .« 


itable business. 
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The Franklin Branch Office of the com- 
pany was discontinued as of December 


31, 1946 and the territory and agents have 


been consolidated with the Bronx Branch 
Office, with Albert S. Rifkin appointed 
Manager to succeed Daniel F. Manning, 
who is retiring after 40 years of active 
service with the company. 


¥ -% 
North American Life (Can.}: Join 7. 


Bryden, with the company since 1929, has 
been appointed Assistant General Man- 
ager of the company. 


x 4 


Northwestern Mutual Life: Philip R. 
Chase, C.L.U., with the company since 
1927, has been appointed General Agent 
for the company at Syracuse, N. Y., to 
succeed the late Henry M. Files. 

x *k * 


Occidental Life (Calif.): On page 43 of 
the January Lire News, Grant M. Hud- 
son, Jr., Harry C. Pollack, A. D. Ander- 
son, Renold Marcon, William H. Ross, 
Morris D. McCready and D. Edwin Flet- 
cher were erroneously listed as connected 
with the Occidental Life of North Caro- 
lina. 

A. B. Halver SON, 
since 1936, and J. 


with the company 
A. O'Connor, with the 
company since 1946, were elected Assist- 
ant Controllers by the Board of Directors 
of the company on December 18th last. 

The company’s Christmas bonus to em- 
ployees this year amounted to one-half 
month’s salary to all employees whose 
Salaries are not in excess of $250 per 
month and who had 12 months or more 
continuous service. Those with less 
service received proportionately smaller 
amounts. 

| 


Pacific Mutual: Jolin Ford, with the 
company since 1927, has been appointed 
Field Director of the company, to succeed 
Carter H. Bryant, who is now the com- 
pany’s General Agent at Denver. 

Ray C. Davis, on the field staff since 
1943, has been appointed General Agent 
for the company at Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. 

Frank Frambes, with the company since 
1944, has been appointed General Agent 
for the company at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


* * * 


Pan-American Life: Edward H. Heslett, 
with the company since 1935, retired on 
January Ist last, to take care of his grow- 
ing personal businets interests in the East. 


x * & 


Penn Mutual Life: The unique distinc- 
tion of being one man in a million who 
managed to outlive a life insurance policy 
goes to 96-year-old Charles W. Parsons, 
White Plains. Mr. Parsons was twice 
declined by other insurance companies 
before acceptance by the company, which 
at that time classified him as a “good 
risk,” 
x -* & 


Pilot Life: The total gain in insurance in 
force in the first 11 months of 1946 
amounted to $51,125,428, an increase of 
27% over the similar period of 1945. 
Total business in force since the end of 
November was $348,274,434, representing 
a gain of $5,782,220 over the amount in 
force at the end of October. 


Prudential: Laurence E. Olson, with the 
company since 1940, has been appointed 
Director of Field Training in the Ordj- 
nary Agencies Department to succeed 
John F. Ekdahl, who has been appointed 
Superintendent of Agencies in the Indus- 
trial Agency Field Management Depart- 
ment, to assume special duties. 

Kenneth L. Brooks, with the company 
since 1924, has been appointed Assistant 
Director in the Field Training Division, 
and Kenneth. C. Foster, C.L.U., with the 
company since 1938, has been appointed 
Assistant Director, Field Services, Ordi- 
nary Agencies Department. 

Walter B. Furman, C.L.U., with the 
company since 1928, has been made Man- 
ager of the company’s new Agency in 
Long Beach. 

x * * 


Republic National (Texas): Following 
a policy of many years a 5% Christmas 
bonus was distributed to all employees 
below the corporation official level with 
their mid-December pay checks. 


President and Mrs. Theo. P. Beasley 
on December 19th held a reception in 
their home for 200 of the ofhcers and 


employeees of the company, their wives, 
husbands and escorts. 


=x *« * 
Sunset Life (Wash.): 1946 was the most 


successful year of the company since 1938, 
new insurance paid-for amounting to in 
excess of 200% of 1945 new business. 


x * * 
The Travelers: Lewis M. Robotham, 
with the company since 1906, Secretary 


of the Life Department of the company, 
retired on December 3lst last. 
a. 


Union Central Life (Ohio): //arry 


Goets, Acting M: inager, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the Omaha Agency 
of the company. He joined the Union 
Central in Omaha February 1, 1928 under 
Harry O. Steel, then Manager of the 
Agency, which is quite significant since 
Harry Goetz’ father had been Special 
Agent under Harry Steel’s father. 

Don W. Munro, with the company since 
1941 and Acting Manager, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the San Francisco 
Agency of the company. 


x *k * 


Union Mutual: New 
for the month of November showed an 
increase of 29.54% over the same period 
of 1945. New paid business for the first 
11 months of 1946 showed a gain of 
33.42% over the same period of 1945 and 
is greater than that ot any comparable 
period in the company’s 98-year history. 


x *k * 


paid-for business 


United States Life: Richard Caldwell, 


in charge of Accident and Health sales 


for home office, has been appointed 
sranch Manager for the company in 
Newark. 


Samson B. Markett, in the business 
since 1943, and Milton Avidon, in the 
business since 1936, have been appointed 
General Agents for the company in 
Queens County at Jamaica. 

Frank G. Donnelly, in the business 
since 1938, has been appointed as General 
Agent for the company in Newark. 

In the 12-months’ period ending De- 
cember 31 the company added almost 
$40,000,000 to its insurance in force, 
bringing the total to over $180,000,000. 
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© unless it has been 


abused, or weakened by disease. The commonest abuses 


which put extra strain on the heart are overweight and 





Remember, even with a weakened heart you can usual- 


ly lead 0 biyoG, cidefdl hfe! 








Medical science is on the march against heart disease | 





Heart ailments account for almost one 
third of all deaths in this country. They 
are caused chiefly by rheumatic fever, 
high blood pressure, kidney diseases, 
syphilis, and hardening of the arteries— 
especially those supplying the heart it- 
self. Early discovery and prompt treat- 
ment of these diseases are most impor- 
tant in reducing the danger of serious 
heart damage. 


Medical science is giving increased 
attention to studies of the heart. Notable 
advances have already been scored. New 
drugs and new techniques are opening 
up more avenues of investigation. Many 
organizations encourage this great work. 
For example, the Life Insurance Medical 


Research Fund, supported by 148 Life 
Insurance Companies in the U. S. and 
Canada, makes grants for special studies 
in heart disease. 


What should you do for 
your heart? 


Have a thorough physical examination 
every year. Take great care during con- 
valescence from any infection. If you 
should develop heart disease, follow your 
physician’s advice about proper rest, 
exercise, and diet, as well as about spe- 
cial drugs and medicines. To learn more 
about the heart, and the diseases that 
affect it, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, “Your Heart.” 
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Economic Review—trom |6 


Second, almost every week some 
European business publication com- 
ments most discouragingly on what 
it calls the inflated business situation 
in this country and expresses the 
opinion that a serious business re- 
cession cannot be long delayed. 

Third, during 1946 there has been 
a rapid rise in business inventories 
and in consumer purchasing through 
instalment and other forms of 
credit. The former represents a 
spending of business funds, and the 


latter, a spending of borrowed funds 
by individuals, that sooner or later 
must, it seems, slow down. Both 
business inventories, at about $33 
billion, and the volume of outstand- 
ing consumer credit, at about $9 
billion, are still increasing. The 
question here is this: What com- 
pensating forms of spending will 
come into the economic picture to 
prevent a condition of under-con- 
sumption and over-production with 
its deflationary consequences, when 
and if business stops building up its 
inventories and individuals stop in- 
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creasing .their consumer indebted- 
ness ? This problem is similar to that 
which presented itself a year earlier 
as the Government’s war expendi- 
tures were being sharply reduced. 


Fourth, an important lack of bal- 
ance is thought to exist in the price 
structure and between wages and 
salaries. The prices of farm prod- 
ucts have risen far more rapidly 
than the prices of industrial prod- 
ucts, and wages have risen more 
rapidly than salaries. There is a 
tendency inherent in both these sit- 
uations to bring about a maladjust- 
ment of purchasing power as be- 
tween economic groups. Certain 
groups are finding it increasingly 
difficult to buy, at prevailing high 
and rising prices, the products of 
other groups. And such a condition 
suggests the possibility of a future 
period of readjustment in which 
business falls off and unemployment 
rises. 

The fifth unfavorable economic 
indication is the fact that during 
1946 we still seem to have built no 
firm foundation for smoothing out 
our labor-management relationships. 
As we go into 1947, therefore, we 
still face the prospect of continuing 
industrial strife, nationwide strikes 
and other work stoppages, and fur- 
ther increases in wages and produc- 
tion costs. 


Demand Still Heavy 


With these various evidences of 
economic difficulties ahead, it is 
good to know that in 1946 the econ- 
omy of the country was not over- 
come by difficulties somewhat 
similar to those that we now face. 
When we emerged from fighting 
and winning the greatest war in 
history, we not only had a vast pent 
up demand for goods that were 
denied us during the war; of even 
greater importance, perhaps, is the 
fact that we had envisioned new 
standards of living and had devel- 
oped new materials, new processes, 
new machines and new _ products 
with which to attain these standards. 
Both in this country and abroad the 
demand for our goods was almost 
insatiable. Furthermore, the public 
here owned something like $140 bil- 
lion of currency and commercial 
bank deposits—purchasing power 
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with, which to buy the goods and 
services made possible by our pro- 
ductive genius. 


i hese things were true last year ; 
they are just as true today. They 
bespeak the essential strength and 
vigor of our country. They offer 
hope that present unfavorable indi- 
cations as to the business outlook 
for 1947 may prove to be as unreli- 
able as were the pessimistic predic- 
tions which, a year ago, were made 


for 1946. 


- 


Labor Solution Essential 


It seems to this writer that, of 
the five unfavorable signs just dis- 
only our failure to im- 
prove labor-management relation- 
ships gives real cause for serious 
uneasiness. For cooperation and 
understanding in labor-management 
affairs are so fundamental to our 
national economy that, without 
them, the natural progressiveness of 
our people cannot assert itself. The 
threat involved here is of two kinds. 
First there is the possibility that in 
some one of our major labor-man- 
agement disagreements no solution 
will be found. Recurring coal strikes 
have demonstrated that we have not 
yet learned how to prevent a dis- 
agreement within a key industry 
from exercising a life and death 
power over almost our entire indus- 
trial process. Until we do, we shall 
ever face the threat of economic 


cussed, 


paralysis. 
Excessive Cost of Production 


The second type of threat that is 
presented by our failure to improve 
labor-management relationships 1s 
that either labor or management or 
both may allow the cost of produc- 
tion to become excessive. This 
could happen either because of 1n- 
creases in hourly wage rates and 
other production costs, or because 
of decreases in productivity per 
hour of work. More particularly, 
deterioration in productivity, 
whether brought about by short- 
sighted and irresponsible labor poll- 
cies or by ineptitude in management, 
can be the essence of inflation be- 
cause it combines higher production 
costs with fewer products. In this 
private enterprise system of ours, it 
can lead to a serious business reces- 
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THERE’S LIFE IN THE BERKSHIRE 


“This is IT—the Berkshire Triangle Pattern 
of Merchandising Life Insurance. Here’s a 








complete selling plan for each 
of the twenty-three basic needs 
for life insurance. You will 
find them immensely helpful 
and profitable.” 





ES, the Berkshire Triangle Pattern of Merchan- 


dising Life Insurance.is a well-rounded, effec- 


tive business-getting plan devised for the use of 


our Associates. The purpose is to make it easier 


to buy life insurance as well as easier to sell. 
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ASK ANY 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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sion because employers may decide 
to curtail all but their most urgent 
business operations. 

Over a situation which seems to 
favor a high degree of prosperity, 
a shadow is cast by the nation’s 1n- 
ability to handle labor-management 
relationships. What will come of 
our present tendency toward indus- 
trial strife, it is impossible to fore- 
tell. But as we leave 1946 behind 
us, it is becoming more and more 


urgent that statesmanlike decisions 
be made regarding wages, rules and 
hours of work, the use of modern 
labor saving devices, labor efficiency, 
and labor-management-government 
relationships in general. These de- 
cisions will have far-reaching effects 
upon our level of business, our vol- 
ume of employment, our cost of liv- 
ing, and our standard of living, for 
many years to come. Let us hope 
that these decisions are made wisely. 
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tess, through the individual state units of CCH’s State Tax Reports, is 


swift, accurate, dependable reporting of unfolding state and local tax 


changes for each one of the forty-eight states and the District of Columbia. 
Fast, frequent, continuing issues keep subscribers constantly posted on all 
significant state tax developments, including new laws, amendments, 
regulations, rulings, court and administrative decisions, return and report 
forms, and the like. Coverage is complete to the “Nth” degree. Everything 
important or helpfui in the sound and effective handling of corporate or 


individual state taxes and taxation is reported promptly, fully, faithfully. 
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Effect of Death of Insured Pending 
Application for Reinstatement. 


[f APPEARS that the life insur- 
ance policy issued by the New York 
Life Insurance Company to one 
Gressler lapsed prior to August 29, 
and that on August 31 the insured 
delivered to the insurance 
company’s local agents an executed 
reinstatement application, together 
with money to cover the premium 
arrears; that on September 3 these 
papers were forwarded to the in- 
surance company’s office in Portland, 
Oregon, where they remained until 
September 10, when the insurance 
company was notified of the in- 
sured’s death by suicide. The policy 
contained the following provision: 


one of 


“This policy may be reinstated at 
any time within five days after any 
default upon presentation at the 
Hlome Office of evidence of insur- 
ability satisfactory to the company 
and payment of over-due premiums 
with interest.” 

The Supreme Court of Utah re- 
fused to follow the view adopted in 
Parker vs. California State Life In- 
surance Company, 85 Utah, 495, 40 
Pac. (2d) 175, which opinion held 
that when an insured filed an appli- 
cation to reinstate and at that time 
there existed no valid objection to 
the form or substance of the appli- 
cation, or the accompanying docu- 
ments, the insurance company had 
no choice but to reinstate the policy. 
Instead, the court now holds that 
upon the filing of proof of insur- 
ability by the applicant which 1s sat- 
isfactory on its face, the insurance 
company is entitled to a reasonable 
time to check such proof, and if 
after such an investigation, whether 
the applicant is then alive or dead, 
the proof is such that a reasonable 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


_— 
i 


insurer would be satisfied as to the 
applicant’s insurability as of the 
date of his application, then the 
company cannot refuse to reinstate 
the policy. 


The court further held that under 
the facts shown in this case the 
company did not have a reasonable 
opportunity to investigate before 
hearing of the insured’s death, and 
the case was remanded to the trial 
court in order that the pleadings 
may now be amended to raise the 
issue as to whether the defendant in- 
surance company, after the insured’s 
death, pursued its right to satisfy 
itself as to his insurability within a 
reasonable time, and if so whether 
it uncovered matters from which a 
reasonable insurer could determine 
that question. The court said that 
under the pleadings as originally 
hled in the case the issue as to 
whether the policy had been rein- 
stated because of the insurance com- 
pany’s unreasonable delay in investi- 
gating the insurability after the 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
general counsel for the Great American 
Reserve Insurance Company. 






death of the insured had not been 
properly submitted to the trial court 
for a decision. 

The question of what constitutes 
an unreasonable delay is generally 
one of fact for the jury under the 
circumstances of each case, although 
occasionally circumstances may ap- 
pear in a particular case from which 
the court will find as a matter of law 
that the delay shown was reasonable 
or unreasonable. It will be interest- 
ing to know what the court and 
jury decide upon another trial of 
this case. Gressler vs. New York 
Life Insurance Company, 163 Pac. 
(2d) 324 164 A. L. R. 1047. 


Statute Declaring Burial Associations 
to Be Life Insurance Companies Held 
Constitutional. 


Kenton & Campbell Burial Asso- 
ciation instituted suit against the 
State Director of Insurance of Ken- 
tucky and two members of the Asso- 
ciation, as representative of a class, 
seeking a declaratory judgment that 
the Acts of 1944, now Kentucky 
Revised -Statutes, Article 303.121, 
be declared unconstitutional and 
prayed for injunctive relief. 

In 1906 the General Assembly of 
Kentucky declared burial associa- 
tions to be engaged in the business 
of life insurance on a co-operative 
or assessment plan and made them 
subject to limited and applicable 
provisions of the laws governing in- 
surance, Acts of 1906, Chapter 1453. 
The statute has been amended from 
time to time and is now part of the 
Revised Statutes, as above set out. 

The court stated that the question 
before it was one of power and not 
of purpose or wisdom or expedi- 
ency. Basically, the argument for 

{Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 

: : 
the validity of an act is the power 
and the right of the State to regu- 
late an insurance corporation and 
its contracts. The argument for in- 
validity is the constitutional right of 
the Association and its menibers to 
contract with whomsoever they 
please without legislative interfer- 
ence. The court undertakes to recon- 
cile these apparently conflicting 
legislative powers and rights. The 
court held that because of the pub- 
lic interest an insurance company 
and its policyholders do not have 
the inviolate rights which charac- 
terize private contracts. That the 
state under its police power and as 
the creator of a corporation may 
prescribe the terms and conditions 
on which the insurance company 
may do business. 

The court held that a certificate 
issued by a burial association con- 
tracting to furnish the holder his 
burial, or the equivalent of paying 
a stated sum to undertakers for that 
purpose, 1s an insurance contract. 

Referring to the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Kentucky in 
Goodpastor vs. Kenton & Campbell, 
279 Ky. 92, 129 S. W. (2nd) 1033, 
2 CCH Life Cases 117, the court 
said that over and over again it had 
recognized that the power of the 
General Assembly (Legislature) to 
declare public policy is superior to 
that of the courts, but that, however, 
these rights and powers of the Leg- 
islature are permitted by the Consti- 
tution of the State and the courts 
are responsible for the construction 
of these constitutional limitations. 

The court held that the first part 
of the Act requiring the benefits to 
be paid in money, now Kentucky 
Revised Statutes 303.121, is a re- 
enactment in different language of 
a part of the 1932 Act. The court 
expressed the view that this provi- 
sion and the provisions of the law 
requiring the filing of a bond with 
the Director of Insurance, and mak- 
ing certificates of membership or 
policy, or any part of the benefits, 
non-enforcible, are constitutional 
and that these three sections shall 
be continued in effect. The re- 
mainder of the Act was held to be 
not constitutional and_ therefore 
void. Kenton & Campbell Burial 


Ass’ne. etc. et al vs. Goodpastor, 
Director of Insurance, etc. et al, 12 


CCH, Life Cases, 179. 
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Agency Management Project 


PROGRAM which would make 
Aravaitable sales surveys, company 
practices information, and research 
projects to its life insurance member 
companies that also write accident 
and health policies is currently being 
considered by the Agency Manage- 
ment Association. This project was 
a subject for discussion at a meeting 
of the Board of Directors in Decem- 
ber at the Association headquarters 
in Harttord. 

The many services presently ren- 
dered by the Association to its 1/74 
member companies do not include 
information relative to the accident 
and health field. Contemplated work 
in this field, it was stressed, will not 
conflict with that being done by 
other organizations. 

The accident.and health project 
was one of many items of business 
discussed at the meeting, which was 
attended by John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., Managing Director of 
the Association, who has been absent 
for several weeks due to illness. A 
warm welcome greeted his return. 

At the same meeting the Norwich 
Union Life Insurance Society with 
Home Offices in Toronto and Lon- 
don was elected to membership in the 
Association. This brings the total 
to 174 companies, which in_ the 
ageregate account for more than 
90% of all life insurance in force 
in the United States and Canada. 


Committees Established 


Five new committees were estab- 
lished by the Board and_ chair- 
men appointments made. They are 
as follows: 
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Relations with Universities: H. 
G. Kenagy, Vice President, The 
Mutual Benefit Insurance Company. 

Canadian Companies: J. A. Mc- 
Allister, Director of Agencies, Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada. 

Sub-committee on Agents Com- 
pensation: Clyde I. Gay, Vice Pres- 
ident, John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 

Joint Committee on Education and 
Training: Vincent b. Coffin, Vice 
President, Connecticut Mutual. 
Assisting him are Benjamin N. 
Woodson, Executive Vice President, 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany; and Roger Hull, Vice Pres- 
ident and Manager of Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. 

Cost Committee: Raymond W. 
Simpkin, Agency Comptroller, Con- 
necticut Mutual. 


New Chairmen 


Other new appointments made at 
the Board meeting include the 
following. They will take office as 
chairmen of committees which have 
been active over the past year in 
Association work: 

Committee on Cooperation with 
Other Organizations: Dudley Do- 
well, Vice President in Charge of 
Agencies, New York Life. 

Committee on Companies Writing 
Accident and Health and Ordinary 
insurance: Raymond H. Belknap, 
Director of Agencies, Occidental 
of California. 

Committee on Education and 
Training: Robert B. Coolidge, 
Agency Vice President, Aetna; 


C. B. Metzger, Director of Agency 
Training; Raymond C. Johnson, 
Assistant Vice President, New York 
Life. 

Committee on Field Personnel: A. 
L. Dern, Vice President and Direc- 
tor of Agencies, Lincoln National. 

Finance Committee: Wendell 
Hanselman, Vice President and 
Superintendent of Agencies, Union 
Central. 

Committee on Membership: B. 
N. Woodson, Executive Vice Pres- 
ident, Commonwealth. 

Committee on Quality Business: 
R. J. Wood, Assistant General Man- 
ager, Imperial of Canada. 

Research Advisory Committee: 
Roger Hull, Vice President and 
Manager of Agencies, Mutual of 
New York. 

Committee on Public Informa- 
tion: Rolland E. Irish, President, 
Union Mutual. 

Committee for 1947 Annual Meet- 
ing: Harold M. Stewart, Vice Pres- 
ident, Prudential. 


Combination Companies 


Continuing to serve as chairman 


of the Committee for Combination 


Companies are Richard B. Evans, 
President, The Colonial Life Insur- 
ance Company of America; and 
chairman for the Committee for 
Companies Having Under $150,- 
000,000 Ordinary Insurance in 
Force: Frank L. Barnes, Vice Pres- 
ident and Agency Director, The 
Ohio State Life Insurance Company. 

The Board of Directors set for 
its next meeting dates March 26 
and 27 in Chicago, and June 23, 24, 
25 in Hartford. 
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Review of 1946—from |8 


provide a minimum type of rate 
regulation under which the commis- 
sioners would have less authority in 
passing upon rates than 1n the model 
bills was rejected. 

At the meeting of the Insurance 
Commissioners in New York in De- 
cember, a report and model bill re- 
lating to unfair trade practices was 
submitted and adopted, with an 
understanding that each state would 
have the right to modify the pro- 
visions consistent with its existing 
laws relating to such practices. 

The Robinson-Patman Act (an 
amendment of the Clayton Anti-trust 


job they are doing. 








More than one reason has been given for the 
current boom in life insurance production and 
some of them are probably correct. In assigning 
reasons for the gigantic volume of quality life 
business which has swamped the underwriting and 
issue departments throughout recent months let us 
not forget to give a fair share of the credit to the 
efficiency and hard work of the fieldman who writes 
the application. In common with the majority of 
American life companies, the Washington National 
has experienced a gratifying increase in paid-for 
volume. We take this opportunity to congratulate 
our Washington National fieldmen for the splendid 


WASHINGTON 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 


Act) has relatively slight applica- 
tion to the business of insurance. 
Provisions therein prohibiting stock 
ownership and control of one com- 
pany by another and interlocking 
directorates are now found in the 
laws of some states. No report on 
the Robinson-Patman Act was made 
at the Insurance Commissioners’ 
meeting. 

An idea of what is expected of 
the states was given in an address 
late in the year by the Assistant 
U. S. Attorney General, in charge of 
the Anti-trust division, who said: 

“The question as to whether the 
states shall legislate with respect to 
rates and with respect to unfair 
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trade practices is one for their own 
determination. If they desire to 
legislate in those fields, they must 
do so adequately and affirmatively if 
within the meaning of Section 2 (b) 
of Public Law 15 they wish to secure 
immunity from the Sherman Act 
and the Federal Trade Commission 


Act.” 


The scene will next shift to the 
state legislatures, nearly all of which 
will convene in January. It is widely 
thought that the All-industry Com- 
mittee’s bills are the product of 
sound planning and judgment, and 
that the legislation merits full con- 
sideration by the states this winter. 
It has been urged by some that the 
model bills should be passed; how- 
ever, if they have gone too far or 
should they in any way have fallen 
short, their faults or defects can be 
cured by later amendment. 


U. S. Supreme Court Decisions 


Following the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Southeastern 
Underwriters’ Association case, 
holding that insurance is commerce, 
state premium tax laws which im- 
pose a tax on foreign insurers but 
exempt domestic companies were 
under attack. It was contended that 
such laws were discriminatory and 
therefore a burden on _ interstate 
commerce. 


Last June the Supreme Court held 
that the contention referred to was 
not at issue, or in point, since Con- 
gress by enactment of the McCarran 
Act (Public Law 15) had broken its 
silence and had put the full weight 
of its power behind existing and 
future state tax and regulatory leg- 
islation to sustain it from any attack 
under the commerce clause. The 
High court affirmed the decisions of 
the South Carolina, Kansas and 
Indiana courts, each of which had 
upheld the premium tax law of its 
state. 


In another important decision, the 
Supreme Court upheld the right of 
the state of California to deny a 
license to a broker of a nonadmitted 
insurer although the state’s denial 
of license took place before the ef- 
fective date of the McCarran Act. 
The court held, first, that the state 
had the right to enact and enforce 
licensing laws and, second, that it 
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could require foreign insurers seek- 
ing to do business therein to main- 
tain) minimum reserves for the pro- 
tection of policyholders in the state 
ever: though such insurers were en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. 


Social Security Act Changes 


following, an interim committee's 
study of over-all costs of present 
coverages under the Social Security 
Act, as well as proposed new ones, 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee held extended hearings 
thereon last winter. The cost esti- 
mates presented were so high that 
the committee postponed action on 
a broad scale revision such as was 
contemplated by the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell Bill. Further interim 
studies of the subject by congres- 
sional committees were authorized. 
Shortly before its midsummer ad- 
journment, Congress voted to freeze 
the social security pay roll taxes at 
1%, without which action the rate 
would have risen to 2%4%. 

During the hearings on proposed 
coverage for total disability, the 
yearly cost of which was estimated 
at more than a billion dollars, the 
Ways and Means Committee was 
favorably impressed by the recom- 
mendations of the Brookings Insti- 
tution for disability coverage on an 
actual: needs basis, rather than the 


Wagner-Murray-Dingell formula 
for compulsory coverage. Such a 


needs basis or test would be some- 
what similar to that used for old 
age assistance and would result in a 
considerable reduction in the case 
load and cost. 


Railroad Retirement Amendments 


Practically reversing its stand on 
Social Security Act revision, Con- 
gress, in an eleventh hour decision, 
passed the Crosser bill, which 
broadly liberalized retirement privi- 
leges for railroad employees under 
the Railroad Retirement Act. Such 
benefits will be about 25% higher 
than those provided in the Social 
Security Act, and will be available to 
a railroad employee attaining age 
60 or who has completed 30 years of 
service. The bill also provided dis- 
ability benefits of like amount for 
an employee disabled from working 


in regular employment, who has 20. 
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years of service and has attained age 
60. Maternity and sickness benefits 
were also provided. 

Employer and employee pay roll 
taxes under the Crosser bill were 
increased on each from the present 
314% to 534% in 1947 and 1948, to 
6% from 1949 to 1951, and to 6% % 
after 1951. Such pay roll taxes are 
in addition to the present 3% pay 
roll tax on employers for unemploy- 
ment compensation. . 

At the time of passage of the 
Crosser bill, there was some appre- 
hension that the bill might set a 


pattern for future Social Security 
Act revision, but that view has since 
been largely disspelled. It is now 
generally conceded that the railroad 
workers got a “break” through the 
hurried last-minute action of Con- 
gress in approving the measure. 


National Service Life Insurance 


During the past year agents of all 
companies united in efforts to con- 
serve as much as was possible of 
World War II veterans’ life insur- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Review of 1946—Continued 


ance. Despite such efforts the total 
coverage of National Service Life 
Insurance dropped almost $100,000,- 
000,000 to $35,000,000,000. At the 
same time, Congress liberalized the 
act particularly as to optional modes 
of settlement and permissible bene- 
ficiary designations in line with the 
usual policy contracts of private life 
insurance companies. Authority was 
granted for inclusion of disability 
benefit provisions upon payment of 
extra premiums. 


Private Pension Plans 


There was a noticeable leveling 
off during the year in placements of 
new pension trusts and profit sharing 
plans, due partly to the delayed re- 
conversion of many industries. 

Some concern has been felt about 
increased lapsation of such plans, 
but no definite trend in that direction 
has appeared. Most specialists in 
this field are inclined to believe there 
will be relatively few outright aban- 
donments of such programs, and the 
disposition will be to improve and 
strengthen existing plans by amend- 
ment in line with the changed condi- 
tions facing both employer and 


employee. As a general rule, termi- 
nation of a plan must be a matter of 
“business necessity” in order to re- 
lieve the employer of possible retro- 
active taxes and penalties on deduc- 
tions taken for contributions. 

In a productive economy there is 
every reason to believe that a good 
volume of pension trusts and profit- 
sharing plans will be developed and 
placed. The experience of recent 
years should prove helpful in pre- 
paring sound new programs. 

Important conferences in Phila- 
delphia and St. Paul were sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, at which pension 
plans were discussed from many 
angles. The comparative merits of 
the uninsured trusteed plan, group 
annuity, group permanent and the 
individual policy pension plan were 
scrutinized by the experts present. 
The advantages of extending or in- 
tegrating such plans with Social Se- 
curity Act benefits were shown. 


Field Operations 


On the credit side of the ledger of 
life insurance operations must be 
placed the high degree of efficiency 


attained by the nation’s life under. 
writers. 

The long and tireless efforts of 
agency executives and the organized 
groups—National Association of 
Life Underwriters and Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion—to educate and train the life 
insurance agent have secured for 
him a new and friendlier attitude on 
the part of prospective buyers, as 
well as old clients. 

Education and Training 


Giving further force and effect to 
the growing movement, there was 
launched the past year an education 
and training plan for agents through 
creation of the Joint Committee on 
Education and Training sponsored 
by the organizations referred to and 
the American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America. 

The steady growth in member- 
ship of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters reaching the 50,- 
OOO mark at the year-end attests 
strongly to its popularity and worthi- 
ness. 

Adoption of an 
unique interest rate structure on 
policy loans by the Mutual Life In- 
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Security of Income 


was the primary objective in formulating 
our NEW GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT 
that provides: 


Lifetime Renewals 
Disability Benefits 


Liberal First Year Commissions 
Office Allowance 


Advance Commission Plan for Agents 


Effective Visual Sales Presentation 
Plan with Text, and a 
Prospecting Plan that clicks. 


RANDALL G. YEAGER, Supt. of Agencies 
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LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
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surance Company of New York 
jarred its contemporaries somewhat 
last summer. It was announced that 
effective September 1, 1946, the 
rate on the first $750 of a loan would 
be 5%; on the second $750, 4%; 
and on any amount in excess of 
$1500, 3%. Several reasons were 
given for the new rates, but fore- 
most was the company’s idea of 
recapturing its old policy loan busi- 
ness. 


Institute of Life Insurance 


Public relations, as conducted by 
the Institute of Life Insurance, is 
winning high praise within the busi- 
ness and from many other segments 
of American industry. 

To acquaint the public with the 
facts about life insurance—what the 
business is and how it is done—in a 
simple and straightforward way, has 
been the Institute’s major objective 
since its inception. This good-will 
effort has been growing steadily and 
has gone far in winning for life in- 
surance its present public support 
and acceptance. 

The Institute’s nation-wide em- 
phasis on thrift has been a motivat- 
ing force in preventing inflation and 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 





























. » + according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our cae 


Excellent territory still avail- 
able in Arkansas, California, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Texas. Write to— 


Insurance 4/) Gompany 


JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT 
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thoroughly. 
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undoubtedly has accounted for some 
of the billions of new life insurance, 
as well as the conservation of much 
existing business. The worth of its 
undertaking is incalculable. 


The Coming Era 


The power to control prices and 
wages, while the most inclusive of 
all war measures, was only a part of 
a broader system of emergency regi- 
mentation, much of which still re- 
mains on the statute books. 

The formal surrender of our war- 
time enemies meant only that the 
fighting had stopped. The war will 
not be over until either the President 
proclaims it at an end or it is termi- 
nated by Congressional resolution. 
A proclamation is looked for early 
in the new year. Some of the emer- 
gency powers would cease at that 
time, while practically all of the re- 
maining ones will end six months 
after the official termination. The 
new Congress may take a hand and 
act to end such powers earlier. 

It is heartening to know that the 
time is soon coming when the econ- 
omy of the country will be free of 
all war emergency controls. The 
American people have made it 


abundantly clear that they preter to 
get along with less Government in 
their daily lives. They believe in the 
four freedoms and in a fifth—the 
freedom of opportunity. 

Life insurance functions best in a 
free system. It has grown to its 
present stature because the people 
have implicit faith in it and wish to 
share in its broad social services. 

For over one hundred years the 
business of life insurance has fully 
performed its trust to the millions 
of policyholders and beneficiaries it 
has served. In that period life in- 
surance as an institution has fur- 
nished ample proof of the efficacy of 
private enterprise to build a greater 
and better America. 


High Level Assured 


A high level of business activity 
and national income seems assured 
for some period ahead. A few iso- 
lated business reverses would not 
greatly disturb the otherwise favor- 
able conditions that prevail. In an 
expanding productive economy the 
opportunity of life insurance for 
public service will be enhanced and 
the market for life insurance will 
flourish accordingly. 
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The following companies have 
announced action on dividend scales 
for 1947: Connecticut Savings 
Banks, continued, 3% on dividend 
accumulations; Equitable Society 
(N. Y.)—In general increased on 
ordinary but decreased on limited 
pay and endowments; 3% interest 
on dividend accumulations; Girard 
Life (Pa.), continuing; Jefferson 
(N.C.), scale effective April 1, con- 






DIVIDEND SCALES 


tinued (modified schedule for polli- 
cies with disability benefits), 5% on 
dividend accumulations and instal- 
ments; Loyal Protective (Mass.), 
continued, 344% on dividend ac- 
cumulations and instalments; Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, scale effective 
June 1, continued, 3% on dividend 
accumulations and instalments ; Mu- 
tual Benefit (N. J.), continued on 
policies issued since September 1945 


——e 
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confidence. 


underwriting. 


growing. 


HOME OFFICE 





Characterized since its organization in 1887 
by a conservative management that has fostered 


Bankers Life of Nebraska has a 


record of fidelity to the sound principles of life 


Its field force is prospering because of liberal 
contracts that insure their profit and progress. 


On these principles we are expanding and 


BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Ucbracka 


‘\ 


LINCOLN 
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(C.S.0. 2%4 % basis), revised on old. 


form, 3% on dividend accum 
tions, 3.15% on instalments; Na 
tional Guardian (lWéis.), new seal 
on C.S.O. 24%4% policies, increa 


"7 
Mt 
cs 


242% * on _ withdrawable _instal- 
ments, contract rate on  non- 
withdrawable instalments; Pan- 


American (La.), continued, 3% on 
dividend accumulations and _non- 
withdrawable instalments, 244% on 
withdrawable instalments; Pruden- 
tial (N. J.), for Ordinary insur- 
ance, continued on policies with 
anniversaries in January and Feb- 
ruary (not announced thereafter), 
2%% * on dividend accumulations, 
23%4% * on instalments; Reliance 
(Pa.), continued on 3% reserve 
policies issued since February 1, 
1942, revised on prior issues on 
344% reserve basis, 3% * on divi- 
dend accumulations and instalments; 
Union Mutual (Me.), increased, 
3% on dividend accumulations and 
instalments; United States Govern- 
ment Insurance (Veterans of World 
War |), continued. 


* Or higher rates if guaranteed in policy. 


OHIO SUPERINTENDENT 


Governor-elect E. J. Herbert has 
appointed Lee Shield, an attorney, 
as the new Superintendent of In- 
surance, succeeding Walter Dressel. 
Mr. Shield, age 34, prior to mili- 
tary service, was connected with the 
Attorney General’s office in Ohio. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


HE Metropolitan Life” is the 

title of a new book published 
January 17 last and written by 
Marquis James, outlining the var- 
ious factors which contributed to 
the growth of this, the largest (as- 
setwise) company in the world. It 
may be recalled that the “Met” 
achieved this distinction when it 
passed American Telephone & Tele- 
graph in 1943. The book sells for 
$5.00 per copy at the publisher’s— 
Viking Press, 18 East 48th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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on old 3%% and 3% busines é 
3% 9% * on dividend accumulations, 
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FILING CABINETS 
Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Visible 

10. Wooden 


SPM PS eer = 


FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
19. Tabulating 
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75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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MACHINES, MAILING 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


Dating Stamps 
Envelope Sealers 
Mail Openers 
Postal Meters 
Postal Scales 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


Composing 

Direct Copying 
Duplicating 
Micro-filming 
Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
Typewriter, Electric 
Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 
Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Stapling 

Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
39. 
AO. 
4}. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
31. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
97. 
38. 
59. 
60. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 
Cabinets 

Chairs 

Desks 
Fluorescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stools 

Tables 
Wardrobes 


Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 
te current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. ’ 
(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 


SERVICES 
61. Accident Prevention 
62. Accounting System 
63. Fire Protection 
64. Office Planning 
65. Record System 
66. Sales Promotion 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 

67. Blank Books 

68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicator Stencils & 
Inks 

70. Envelopes 

71. Erasers 

72. Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 

73. Marking Devices 

74. Paper 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

78. Pencil Sharpeners 

79. Stamp Pads 

80. Staples 

81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
82. Cleaning Material 
83. Copyholders 
84. Copy Ribbon 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
89. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
93. Pads 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
103 Birthday Cards 
96. Cleansing Cream 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
98. First Aid Kits 
104 Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
100. Promotional Gifts 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


EOFFICE. EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 
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ADDING-FIGURING MACHINE 


PERATORS of the Underwood 

Sundstrand Duplex adding-figuring 
machine have _ established records of 
listing as high as four thousand items per 
hour. The model illustrated is equipped 
with two-registers which may operate 
simultaneously to provide individual 
group totals and a grand total. If desired, 
each register may be used independently 








WIRE RECORDER 


OUND is recorded magnetically on 

stainless steel wire with the recorder 
manufactured by the Peirce Wire Record- 
er Corporation. The small reels of wire 
have a capacity of an hour’s continuous 
dictation. Corrections are made by simply 
re-dictating at the proper point which is 
easily located by the timer. Any former 
record is automatically wiped off as the 
new recording is picked up. The reels 
may be safely and easily mailed, trans- 
ported or filed. The recording provides 
high sensitivity, may be greatly amplified 
and can be played back thousands of times 
without loss of tone quality, according to 
the manufacturer. An additional feature 
is the automatic two-way telephone pick- 
up. 





* February, 1947 


To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 





Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


[] Adding-Figure Machine 
Tax Computor 
Typewriter Justifier 


Handy Lubricant 
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to provide individual totals. Each reg- 


ister has direct subtraction and credit 


balance features. Adding, subtracting, 
non-adding, subtotaling, totaling and 
printing credit balances are controlled 
from three motorized keys. The machine 
is available in 10, 11 or 13 columns, with 
a narrow or wide carriage. The universal 
motor operates on AC or DC current. 





TAX COMPUTOR 


HE WITHHOLDING tax computor 

manufactured by the Briam Industrial 
Corporation is not a gadget but an attrac- 
tive steel and aluminum machine. A time- 
saver in computing payrolls, it is operated 
with one hand and takes only a small 
space. It is equipped with either a daily, 
weekly, bi-weekly, semi-monthly or 
monthly payroll chart. 





TYPEWRITER JUSTIFIER 


T IS NOW possible to prepare, on your 

wn typewriter, material with a perfectly 
aligned right-hand margin. By use of the 
Edison margin justifier, the space between 
each character in the line of typing is 
either condensed or expanded unnotice- 
ably, bringing the lines out to a perfectly 
straight margin. The justifier is easy to 
use without special training and does not 
interfere with normal operation of the 
typewriter, according to the manufacturer, 





HANLCY LUBRICANT 


HE Schmidgall Manufacturing Com.- 

pany ha: developed a lubricating pow- 
der that is designed for use where oils 
and greases are either impractical or un- 
desirable. A fine powder, free of grit 
and abrasives, the manufacturc: indicates 
that “Grafize” may be used on the finest 
ofice equipment and machinery. It may 
be puffed into the moving parts of ma- 
chines, on desk and chair casters or stick- 
ing desk drawers, and on hinges and locks. 
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RITE more letters. Let 
them work for you. But re- 
member, it’s the kind ot let- 
ter you write that determines its 
reception, 


Forget Yourself 


So forget yourself and think of 
the person you are writing to. Try 
to capture jis point of view, and 
talk so he can understand you. Re- 
member the story of the man who 
stubbed his toe on the sidewalk and 
fell flat on his nose? He was em- 
barrassed to death and had quite a 
shock, and his knees probably shook 
all the way down the street. That 
was his point of view. And yours, 
as you saw him fall? You had a 
hard time to keep from laughing, 
but to him it was no laughing mat- 
ter. So keep your viewpoint straight 
when you write a letter. 


Write Naturally 


se natural. Write as if you were 
talking to your man face to face. If 
you met John Browne on the street 
you wouldn’t say: ‘““Mr. Browne, I 
beg to acknowledge with many 
thanks the receipt of your letter of 
the 16th inst. enclosing your check 
for $107 in payment of your ac- 
count.”” You’d probably say, “Mr. 
Browne, thanks very much for the 
check I received from you this 
morning.” 

And while we’re on the subject, 
if this chap’s name is Browne don’t 
write it Brown. See that people’s 
names are spelled correctly. If your 
client operates his business as the 
Indian Gift Shoppe, for example, 
don’t address him at the Indian Gift 
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Shop. Maybe he likes a shoppe bet- 
ter than a shop; don’t annoy him by 
inferring that you prefer shop. 


Get His Attention 


Now you've decided to write to 
Mr. Browne. First thing, you'd 


better get his attention or he’ll throw 


your epistle into the waste basket 
half read. Getting a person’s atten- 
tion isn’t always as easy as it sounds. 
If a letter reads easily you can be 
pretty sure the writer put a lot of 
thought into it. It’s like a well- 
tailored suit—the simpler the lines 
the more expert the tailoring. 

What is it in a letter that gets at- 
tention? It’s the words you use. 
We Americans fondly believe that 
we have a great gift for expressing 
ourselves in forceful language, with 
spontaneity, punch, color and brev- 
ity. Yet there is nothing on this 
earth that has less force, spon- 
taneity, punch, color or brevity than 
the average business letter. 


Stilted Phrases 


You will never be guilty, of 
course, of such phrases as these: 
Contents noted; at hand; your favor 
to hand; favor of even date; I have 
before me your letter; permit me to 
say; you claim; you state; we wish 
to call your attention to the fact; we 
take pleasure in sending you here- 
with; we would advise; we would 
ask that; thanking you we remain; 
and oblige. Aren’t they all unnat- 
ural and stilted? Don’t be a lazy 
thinker; be original. Choose the 


simplest words you can find; leave 
out the highbrow stuff, the ten-dol- 
lar words, the slang. Watch your 
grammar, but remember what Henry 








LETTER LESSONS 


Ward Beecher said, “If grammar 
gets in my way, God help the gram- 
mar.” 

Be clear. It doesn’t matter what 
the rest of the world thinks about 
your letter; it doesn’t make much 
difference what you think about it. 
The question is: What will the re- 
cipient think about it? Will he 
understand it? Does it say what you 
want him to know? Does it keep to 
his angle of the situation, or to 
yours? A letter writer’s job is al- 
ways the other fellow. 

Be concise. “The longest way 
round is the sweeter way home” 
doesn’t apply to letter writing. 

Don’t plaster your correspond- 
ence with capital letters; they don't 
give emphasis to anything; they 
merely brand you as old-fashioned. 


Write With a Smile 


A smile is worth a_ thousand 
grouches, so if you must refuse a 
request don’t write, “We cannot do 
so-and-so.” Soften your refusal and 
say, “Much as we should like to 
comply with your request we find 
it impossible, for such-and-such rea- 
sons.” 

Plan each letter before you write 
it; talk with your reader ; check over 
the letter before you sign it, in ink, 
and be sure the letter is neat in ap- 
pearance. Get enthusiastic about 
the letters you write. Never mind 
your limitations; grasp your possi- 
bilities, remembering that common 
things, uncommonly well done, pave 
the way to success. You'll reach far 
more people in less time if you can 
get your story across through well 
written, human letters. Try it! 


Fireman’s Fund Record 
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NFORMATION at this’ time 
(mid-January) is spotty and avail- 
able from relatively few companies. 
In view of the fact, however, that 
1946, saleswise, was the greatest in 
the history of the business, we be- 
lieve you will be interested in pre- 
liminary returns. Insofar as pos- 
sible, data for each company are pre- 
sented in following order: Amount 
of new business written, percentage 
of gain over 1945 and insurance in 
force as of December 31, 1946. 

American National Life (Texas) 
— Ordinary, $168,235,474 + 


YEAR END DATA 


100.6% and in force, $1,538,000,000 
(includes both Ordinary and Indus- 
trial) ; Connecticut Mutual, $206,- 
765,232 + 62% and in force, $1,- 
540,193,118; Equitable of Iowa, 
$119,597 ,237 + 62.1% and in force, 
$834,891,242; Fidelity Mutual 
(Pa.), $70,223,495 +. 52% and in 
force, $509,709,141 ; Home (N. Y.), 
$103,793,771 + 58.4% and in force, 
$655,227 ,912—average policy writ- 
ten in 1946 was $11,799—highest of 
any company; Jefferson Standard 
(N. C.), $114,704,000 +- 64% and 
in — $67 2,182,000 ; Mientien 
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‘SIXTIETH YEAR 


PROV IDEN T 


(Aallanoogd, Tennessee 





——-INDIVIDUAL, FRANCHISE, AND GROUP PLANS——' 





WA 








ACCIDENT 
COMPANY 





Life (N. Y.), $36,943,729 + 439g 


and in force, $176,419,661; Na 
tional (Vt.), $113,661,973 + 45% 
and in force, $828,250,367; New 
York Life, $832,484,000 + 45% 
and in force, $8,543,308,000. 


Northwestern National ( Minn.) 


$27 929,873 ; 
Surplus, 


Assets, 
including: 


—Income, 


$140,658, 170; 


Capital, $10, 202, 603; Written, $777 
240,350 +- 52% and in force, $685, e 
226,548 ; Occidental (Calif.), $243.55 
353,536 + 53%, exclusive of Groupe 


gains (Written, $67,109,531 
32%); Pacific Mutual 
$116,000,000 + 50%; 
ican (La.), $51,000,000 + 28% and 
in force, $283,400,000; Reservé 
Loan (Texas), new business form 
1946 was 68% greater than in 1945# 

Travelers (Conn.), Av 
(including additions under Group 
policies) + 53% and Union Central? 
(Ohio), $115,905,362 + 44%. ; 


INSURANCE COVERAGE 
ABROAD 


MERICAN insurance policies 

covering the person and prop- 
erty of the United States Military 
and Civilian personnel on occupa- 
tion duty in Europe and the Far 
East are now being issued by the 
American International Under- 
writers Corporation of New York, 
N. Y. This company serves as 
foreign managers for a group of 
leading American insurance com- 
panies and has established branches 
in Frankfurt, Germany and Tokyo, 
Japan. In time it is expected that 
additional branches in _ adjacent 
countries will be open. This service 
is a resumption of activities by this 
organization since prior to the war 
the Underwriters Corporation did 
an extensive business on all forms 
of personal coverage for American 
tourists and business representatives 
throughout the world. 

The life insurance coverage 1s 
underwritten by the United States 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, N. Y. and the office in Germ. 
any is under the management of 
Welsey E. Logan, who, prior te 
service as a Major in the United 
States Army, was a Special Agent 
for the Equitable Life. 
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GERIAL AIS! HELPING_LOLDER PEOPLE_LENJOY LIFE LONGER 


Vein 


Estimates indicate that about four 
million Americans will develop dia- 
betes during their lifetime. On_ this 
basis, your chances of getting it are 
about one in thirty. If diabetes runs 
in your family the chance is greater. 


But, if you do get it you still have 
every reason to count on a comfort- 
able, normal life span. In 1920, dia- 
betes was still a fatal ailment, killing 
its victims usually within one year. In 
1921, with the discovery of the miracle 
drug insulin, the killer was disarmed. 
Its conquest gave one of the earliest 
hints of benefits to come through 
geriatrics — the science of helping 
older people enjoy life longer. 


Diabetes results from a deficiency 
of insulin. It is on the increase among 
older people, particularly women, in 
part because of richer diets and less 
vigorous lives, in part because people 
are living longer. At any age, it is 
€asy to control diabetes through in- 
jJections of insulin; in fact, life insur- 
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HUMAN PANCREAS — body’s source of Insulin. 


Insulin, produced in the pancreas in the Islets 
of Langerhans (hundreds of thousands in 
number) is secreted directly into the blood 
stream and is carried to all parts of the body 
where it is an important and necessary aid in 
the utilization of sugars. When the pancreas 
ceases to secrete insulin in sufficient quanti- 
ty, the result is the condition known as dia- 















ance is being sold to diabetics taking 
insulin. The diabetic can even have 
hope of an arrested case, where his 
own pancreas reactivates to furnish 
again the body’s full requirement of 
insulin. 


Great strides are being made in 
alleviating many such disabilities more 
common to later life. Progress already 
made in geriatrics promises to the 
man or woman of 40 the probability 
of attaining a full three score and ten 
years of pleasure and accomplish- 
ment, free of ‘Sold age’’ diseases and 
free of the fear of them 

Health is one ingredient for com- 
fort in later years. The other is finan- 
cial independence, founded in a sound 


betes mellitus. 


Semi-schematic drawing by Jean E. Hirsch 


Lonéger life for people past 40 


program of savings and life insurance. 


And as your own good health is a 

matter for competent hands, so is 
your financial planning. Your NWNL 
agent, paid not primarily for how 
much insurance he se//s you but for 
what you keep in force, has a strong 
selfish interest in providing you with 
exactly the right kind and amount of 
life insurance, measured by what you 
need and can afford. He is exception- 
ally able to help you plan wisely for 
a financially comfortable future 
through life insurance. 
FREE PAMPHLET: “Taking the 
‘die’ out of diabetes” tells of accomplish- 
ments of medical science in conquering thts 
once-fatal disease. Sent free on request. 


NORTHWESTERN National LArE 


SURANCE 


0, J..Arnold, President 





COM PANY 


Minneapolis 4, Ming. 









COMPANY CHANGES—from 14 


the February 1946 Lire News, we inadvertently stated 
that this company had been reinsured in the Guardian 
International (now Guardian Underwriters), but only 
the excess mortality which might be incurred on armed 
services risks was reinsured. 

Morris Plan Insurance Society, New York, N. Y.: 
Name changed to Bankers Security Life Insurance So- 
ciety effective July 15, 1946. 

Oregon Mutual Life Insurance Company, Portland, 
Oregon: Name changed to Standard Insurance Com- 
pany as of February 5, 1946. 

Royal Highlanders, Lincoln, Nebraska: On Febru- 
ary 11, 1926, the Articles of Incorporation were 
amended changing the name of the company to Lincoln 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Mergers and Reinsurances 


Fidelity Life Insurance Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land: Purchased and reinsured by United Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. The reinsurance was ap- 
proved by both the Illinois and Maryland Insurance De- 
partments as of July 1, 1946. 


International Travelers Assurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Reinsured by the Republic National Life In- 
surance Company, Dallas, Texas, as of January 1, 1946. 

Massachusetts Protective Life Assurance Company, 
Worcester, Massachusetts: Merged with Paul Revere 
Life Insurance Company, also of Worcester, as of 


October 17, 1946. The continuing company is the Pay] 
Revere Life Insurance Company. 

Pacific Northwest Life Insurance Company, Great 
Falls, Montana: Reinsured by Rushmore Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Rapid City, South Dakota, as of 
September 16, 1946. 

Pioneer American Life Insurance Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas: All business reinsured, effective as of May 
1, 1946, in the Pioneer American Insurance Company, 
Houston, a capital stock legal reserve company organ- 
ized for that purpose. 





STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


Companies Expanding 


Since publication of the 1946 edition of Best’s Lire 
INSURANCE Reports the following companies have ex- 
panded, as indicated: American Reserve (Neb.), in 
Wyoming; Bankers Life and Casualty (Ill.), in In- 
diana; Bankers Life (Neb.), in Colorado; Empire State 
Mutual (N. Y.), in Vermont; General American (Mo.), 
in Maryland; Great-West Life (Can.), in New Jersey; 
National Life Assurance (Can.), in Michigan; Phila- 
delphia Life (Pa.), in Florida; Reserve Life (Texas), 
in Maryland; Rushmore Mutual (S. D.), in Nebraska 
and Southern States Life (Texas), in Arizona. 

For other company license changes, see preceding 
issues of the NEws. 








Organized Selling Plan. 


for details. 





There’s A “BRIGHT NEW WORLD” 


—at least for Minnesota Mutual agents under the streamlined 


The Mutual Plan is entirely new and designed for present day 
selling. It extracts maximum results from selling efforts. 


Together with the Minnesota Mutual’s “A policy for every pur- 
pose” program, the Organized Selling Plan 
Saves you time and effort and makes every 
hour count for dollars in your pocket. Write 


‘/ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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(Mmametmed) ....ccccsscscsccees July 65 ns remiums Increased) ........... Feb. 33 , (eavereny Examined) ‘ May 68 
(Cravens Bleciad Agency Hxecu’ avai la Lee anaes "5, Orgs Soman Lee, Beate 
tl admtniniieheaithaapeinandond ot elle iy pt I ASR ge tsececess pt. cxecuti 
atten Léte. Des Molnes ec. 29 woo ge ey oO "{Bxecut Ming o noneee aE . 
(Executive Promotions) .......... May 62 Continental Assurance (EAE os ky _ veg ceneay Agee --uneenaaaeanae Aug. 75 
Bankers Life, Lincoln (Favorably Examined) ... May en -s @ Feat-West Life, Winnipeg 
(Favorably Examined) a Dee 299 (Diabetics Considered) oa lene. So 59 (One Billion in Force) eeeeeeeees Sept. 77 
Bankers National, Montclair a ac scat C try Lif ae : (Now 25 Lives Under Group) ....Dec. 30 
(Air Study) ....cc.scccecesees une 69 “(Favor > sane y CUTS DESO INTIS) +++ 02020 Feb. 34 
manhers Gesurity iibn. Sow Werk A ny 7 ad ota eee ceeceees Nov. 79 Guarantee Mutual eg Omaha 
(Formerly Morris Plan Ins. (Burns President) Jul ee Tanee WEN te). 2220es0eeees ec. 30 
SS EAR ete eee” Sept. 81 Dixie Insurance, Newnan ——— uly 66 Guaranty Union Life Los Angeles 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City (New Company) — (Now Legal Reserve Compas )...Aug. 75 
ao oa gs eed oeeeeees _— a7 Dominion Life, Waterloo we a Sw ay Pang ange Ended). Feb. 34 
TFOUP OT) £0 LIVES) cece vecceecees ct. (Revised Divi ruardian Life, New York 
(Speeds Policy Issue) ........... Feb. 33 Eastern Life, a pelea emai (Connecticut Business) .......... Feb. 35 
—— ~~ nang Aenean (Favorably Examined) ........... May 65 oF oe 
Uxecutive i are 7 : WT Wee EEE S6eeecccceccceseos ee 
(Executive ean A Par wai pen = ag ee Mutual, Jamestown Home Friendly, Baltimore June 72 
(Revised Dividend Scale) ........ Aug. 71 Equitable Life, New York °°" yO, Favorably Examined) ........... Feb. 35 
Central Life Assurance, Des Moines (Record Grou Quarter Ss Home Life, New York 
(Favorably Examined) .......... ug. 73 niceilies or y _sssoeurs ept. 15 (Executive Changes) ........+- ...June 72 
Central Life, Chicago Equitable Life, Washington (LOW TRGB) cccccccccccccccccce Dec. 32 
ii te May 65 ' (Reserve Basis Changed) .......- Feb. 34 (Buys Building) .......22.2.2.....Jan. 60 
(Merritt Named Agency Executive) Dec. 29 remy — Chicago - abhe we — = pepeetaing 
College Life, Indianapolis a ew Company) ....cccccccccccess June 70 vorably Examined) ......... -.-Oct. 76 
(New Company) ........:.-- Oct. 75 Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse Independence Mutual Life, Charlotte 
Colonial Life, Jersey City ‘ (Favorably Examined) ........... ay 66 eT CD ns ns con onndes’ an. 61 
(Executive Promotions) .......... May (D. I. for Juveniles) ....++--+++++. Aug. Te ‘“Scepentent Life & Acc., Jacksonville 
acasnte Guamined> ..........0. May 65 Farmers Life, Des Moines . (Examined) ....ccccccsccccescee. Aug. 76 
(Employees Supplemental Retire- (Favorably Examined) ....+++++-. May 67 “Ae i. aaeate Nath 
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Now nder ieneseseual 5 Fide A 
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John ! tT lancock Mutual, Boston 
25 Lives Under Group) ...Sept. 79 
ne kes Its Bow in Radio) ........ Jan. 62 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 
(Mortgage Retirement Policy) ...Dec. 33 
Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. 77 
(Declares Stock Dividend) ....... Dec. 34 
Kentucky Home Mutual, Louisville 


(Examined) ..cccccecescceeess -++-May 70 
Lafayette Life Cea bg 

(Favorably Examined) ........... May 71 
Liberty Life, canine 

(Favorably Examined) ........+6. Aug. 77 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 

(New Annuity Rates) bcbveceenbeséa May 72 

(Executive Changes) ........+.+.- Nov. 79 

(Capital Imcrease) .........seeeeee Dec. < 
mei al Protective Life, boston 

(tee BGS ncccccrccccsvesss Dec. 35 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly 

(Voecks Named President) ...... July 6b 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Nov. 80 
Manhattan Life, New York 

(C. BK. and K. A. Policy) ........ Sept. 80 

(U nique Convention) ........ -..+-NOv. 81 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 

(Dividend Scale Revised) eeeceeces May 72 

(Now Writing to 70) .......-e.e.- May 72 
Massachusetts Protective, Worcester 

(Favorably Examined) ............ Oct. 77 
Metropolitan Life, New York 

(Suaturduy Closing) ...........6... July 67 

(Saturday Clowimgs) ..ccccccccccces Nov. 81 

(Executive Changes) ..........e.:. Feb. 35 

TEED BT GOD ess veéscasedcs Feb. 72 
Midwest Life, Lincoln 

(Favorably Examined) ........... May 72 


Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul 
(Adopts 2%% Reserve Basis) —-. om 73 


(Agency Changes) ......cccscceses . 36 
Modern Life, St. Paul 
(Examined) kntthdecesieesoenses Feb. 36 


Morris Plan Ins. Society, New York 
(Now Rankers Security Life) ....Sept. 81 
Mutual Benefit, Newark 
(Executive Promotions) ........ ..May 72 
(Persistency Accomplishments) ..May 73 
(Policy Issue Procedure Changed) ‘Aug. 77 


(Reorganized Agency Dept.) Sept. 81 

(Five Year Term) ....ccscccccceces Oct. 77 
Mutual Life, New York 

(SUVGRERD POGED) . ccccccetsccevece July 67 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Aug. 77 

Policy Loan Interest Cut ........ Aug. 77 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Oct. 77 

(Agents Benefit Plan) ............ Oct. 78 

(“Consolidated”’ Loans) .......... Nov. 81 

CERO FROOGLE) cocceccccosccecs Dec. 37 

(Employees New Security Plan) ..Feb. 37 

(Invests in Real Estate) ......... Feb. 38 

(California Expansion) .......... Feb. 39 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 

(Favorably Examined) he enee kei an. 63 
National Guardian Life, Madison 

(Adopts C.S.O. Table) ikebsedeos Feb. 39 
National Protective, pear City 

(ERUEEENIED 4 coccccccesecenccescecs June 73 
National Publie Service, Seattle 

CERNE Scecctboccebccococccece Aug. 78 
Nebraska National Life, Lincoln 

Coe SEND sedcovesenesesces June 74 
New England Mutual, Boston 

(H. O. Refresher Course) ........ June 74 

(Writing to Age One) ............ Aug. 78 
New York Life, New York 

(Housing Development) .......... May 73 


(Medical Department Promotions) .May 74 


With the world in turmoil we sup- 
pose some scientist somewhere 1s 
working on a reversible plowshare 
and sword, or a convertible tractor 
and tank. 


Federal aid is simply a system of 
taking money from the people and 
making it look like a gift when you 
hand it back, 


The most difficult problem in de- 
veloping a colonial empire ts to keep 
inferior people inferior. 


1947 


FEBRUARY I, 


(Eliminates War Clause) ........May 74 
(Housing yt mowing, me ah nae a 
(Agents Advisory Council) ..... --Jan. 63 
(Licensed Field Agents Only) . Jan. 63 


(Executive Changes) ............+. Feb. 40 
North American Life, Chicago 

(Favorably Examined) ............ Oct. 78 
Northwestern Life, Seattle 

LOGE’. ceacadedsaceceogesées Jan. 64 
Northwestern Senne) Milwaukee 

(Executive Changes) ............ Sept. 82 

(New Compensat ng . Per Dec. 39 

(Adopts C.8.0. 2% Table) ........ Jan. 64 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 

(Btame ActUAET) cccccccceccceccess Oct. 78 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 

(40th Anniversary) .......ccceee: Sept. 83 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Nov. 84 
Old American Life, Seattle 

CED: sncedcedosédueecedoacane Feb. 41 
Olympic Nationa) Life, ete 

(Examined) ....ccccceces eaveoeee June 76 
Pacitic Mutual, “Los Angeles 

(Non-Can Reserves) éobduéseuenens May 74 

(Non-Can Restoration) .......... July 6S 

(Old Company Claims Paid) .....Nov. 8 

(Diabetics Considered) ........... Feb. 42 
Pacitic National, Salt Lake City 

(Peterson President) ........... Sept. 83 


Pacitic Northwest, Great Falls 

(Reinsured by Rushmore Mutual).Oct. 79 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester 

(Favorably Hxamined) ............ Oct. 79 

(Absorbs Mass. Protective) ...... Dec. 39 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 


(Policyowners’ Service Bureau) . oo 79 

(Favorably Examined) ........... 40 

(Executive Changes) ......eeeee:: Feb, 42 
Peoples Life, Frankfort 

(Favorably Examined) ........... e 76 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 

(Milne Actuar } Sbihbednnedhes ok Sept. 84 

(Elliott Elected President) ....... Nov. 85 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 

(Agents’ Coverage) ......eeeeeee-: Nov. &5 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Feb. 43 

NS I lige a i cn won Feb. 43 
Pilot Life, Greensboro 

(Favorably Examined) ............ Oct. 79 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City 

CED DUD. chccdodnedeesesod May 74 
Professional & Business Men’s 

Corey GORD cca ne cecesesdeness Jan. 65 
Progressive Quaker City, Philadelphia 

(Favorably Examined) ..........- May 74 


Prudential, Newark 
(Group Life & Accidental Death & 
Dismemberment now 25 in some 


Dt! Nete een ena chee one es enede May 75 
(Field Training Centered) ........ May 76 
(Changes & Promotions) ........ July 69 
(Re-enters Texas) ...........00-: Sept. 84 
(Non-Specialized Farm Mort- 

SE Ben kbud iid Netntehnnkebesse ses Oct. 80 

(New Mortgage Insurance) ....... Jan. 65 

(Underwriting Changes) ......... Feb. 43 

(D.I. Aviation Liberalized) ...... Feb. 44 
Puritan Life, Providence 

(Favorably Examined) ........... May 77 


Republic National, Dallas 
(Reinsures International Travelers) 


May 68 
bn reeny DE Mt cdcedeageneees oer Jan. 66 
(Enters Group Field) ............ Feb. 45 
Reserve Life, Dallas 
(Doubles Capital) ......:...eeeee- June 76 
Reserve Loan Life, Dallas’ . 
CED. B, CO AMO GSP ceccccsccceccccces Sept. RH 
CROW GERGGEE) ccccccdeccccccceses Feb. 45 


BY THE WAY 


A man is happily married if his 
wife is boss but doesn’t know tt. 


It’s a comfort to know that the 
wars the world fought in the 11th 
and 12th Centuries are paid for. 


One thing the income tax figures 
don’t show is how much untold 
wealth we have. 


Will those economists who believe 
a deficit and large debt are advan- 


tageous, please step forward now 


and run the world? 


Kockford Life, Rockford 
(American Bankers Lien Reduction uy 77 
une 
Scranton Life, Scranton 


(lavorably Examined) ...........June 77 
Security Life & Accident, Denver 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Dec. 40 
Security Life & Accident, Mobile 

(Now: GCOmMmGees .ccéccvecicesacys July 70 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 

(Diabetics Considered) ........... Dec. 40 
Southland Life, Dallas 

CREE 5 -nac dc cen cbbanenseesapes Dec. 41 
Standard Insurance, Portland 

(Brown President) ..........ee0s: Jan. 66 
Standard Life, Indianapolis 

(New Business) ....... de eesececes June 77 

CD © on og ee eA eae anes Feb. 46 
Standurd Life of South, Jackson 

(Favorably Examined) ......... Sept. 8&5 

CRUG . Ce a cctitlas és 1csncebous Feb. 4 
State Life, Indianapolis 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Dec. 41 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 

(Favorably Examined) ...... ooee Dec, 41 
Sterling Insurance, Chicago 

(Agency Operation) ........-ee.+. Sept. 85 
Sun Life, Montreal 

(Executive Promotions) .......... May 77 


(Policyholders’ Statement Award) .Oct. 80 
(Actuarial Changes) Jan. 67 
Sun Life of America, Baltimore 


eoeeeeeeeeeeenee 


(Executive Changes) ............. Feb. 47 
Sunset Life, Olympia 

FRET at i ctbnnddedasinenaandes June 78 
Supreme Liberty Life, Chicago 

(25th Anniversary) .............- ept. 86 
Southern Life & Health, Birmingham 

(Favorably Examined) ..........- July 70 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New York 
(Record 1945 Retirement Plans) ..May 78 
Cee. BAD a ob xtinb Ee <bocothetceos Jan. 67 


The Travelers, Hartford 


(Favorably Examined) .......... Sept. 86 

Cee ED. bn ce ssdaceesace Dec. 41 

(Changes in Group Sales 

DE: satvctadiatieaednadcn dee Feb. 47 

Union National Life, Lincoln 

(CERES BROOD oc censcoceeccccess Oct. 80 
United Benefit Life, Omaha 

(ZOD AOUETORGRET) wecccdcceocedces Oct. 81 

(20 Year Record Unequalled) ..... Jan. 68 
United Fidelity, Dallas 

Cee, ER |; Gk docs cdbccecs Sept. &7 

(Favorably met ee peceGeesese Jan. 68 


United Insurance, Chic 
(Purchases & Suinenves "Fidelity “a 


79 
United Services, Washin 
(Examination Favorab +7 eecneces June 79 
United States Life, New York 
(l’hilippine Business Good) ...... June 79 
(Expands Accident & Health 
POD. 566 dectsutsede eevee. Feb. 48 
Vulcan Life & Accident, DCiraingnan : 
CEE CHRD nc ccevee kecctoccecel av 78 
(Capital Increased) .........e..0. Oct. 83 
Washington National, Evanston 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Dec. 41 
fn DED. . cnucencaeetodes Feb. 48 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(BECCR DDEVEROMG) ccccceccccencess Jan. 68 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati 
(MutualisatioR) ..ccccccccccccceces Oct. 81 
(Premium Rates Increased) ....... Oct. 81 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(Executive Changes) .............. Jan. 68 


Foreign missionaries will be more 
successful when they can show ciwvi- 
lization to the heathens and not 
merely tell them about tt. 


We never could quite understand 
why children are too young to work 
under 18, but are old enough to drive 
a $1,500 car 70 miles an hour. 


A parking place is where you leave 
your car to have the wheel base 
shortened and the trunk caved tn. 


‘Reprinted from Banking by Permission. 
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